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The Canadian Foryy 


O CANADA 


To illustrate the difference between a controlled economy and th 
free enterprise system, Major Strange declared that, if Russia we 
doing a magnificent job to-day in repelling the Germans, she yy 
doing so only because of the vast quantities of tanks, guns, 
and munitions that had been supplied to her by Britain, Canada, anj 
the United States. 

“If a socialist country has to depend upon capitalist countries iy 
her hour of need,” Major Strange said, “what greater proof do yw 
need of the efficiency of the capitalist system and of the profi 
motive?” 

(From an address by Major H. G. L. Strange, of Winnipg 
director of the Searle Grain Company’s research department, 
before the Kiwanis Club, Saskatoon, reported in the Sask. 
toon Star-Phoenix, January 13, 1943.) 


“Think of the difference it would make to a nation if all its my 
and women could handle a rifle or pistol effectively,” commented 
Major R. G. Pickrell, former revolver champion, before the Prine 
Rupert Gyro Club at luncheon yesterday ... 

“Shooting will do more to make our people cleaner living, mor 
sober and more reliable citizens than anything else.” 


(From the Prince Rupert Daily News, January 21, 1943.) 


The cure-all offered by the Socialist C.C.F. is national regiments. 
tion of the kind which produced the depression, on a greatly increased 
scale. 

(From an editorial in the Globe and Mail, February 4, 1943) 


It strikes me that business is proving pretty patient with ther 
“attackers”—so much so that the reformers seem to enjoy a monopoly 
of the public ear. Should we take it laying down? Or can you sy. 
gest how these agitators can be persuaded to adopt a more sympathetic 


attitude. 
(W.A.L., in “Marketing”, Jan. 30, 1943) 


Will taking God into partnership spoil a business enterprise? Ask 
the Christian gentlemen who head the great business enterprises, the 
prosperous enterprises in Canada today. God in partnership in 
business shows His partners the right moment to stock up, helps them 
protect their needed capital, makes them wise and brave to face risks 
in huge undertakings, giving them brotherly insight on how to solve 
the labour problem and keep the love and goodwill of their employee. 

(From the Montreal Daily Star, January 23, 1943.) 


Free enterprise . . . can meet the challenge of the post-war world. 
It can, by accepting further social responsibility, save the people from 
the evils that accompany state control—obliteration of private life, 
destruction of personal freedom, elimination of individual incentive, 
and the extinction of those extra gains which fairly go to those wh 
work specially hard. 

“Free enterprise, with its wealth of experience, established position, 
and wide resources, is the only system known to us under which th 
job can be done.” 

(From the report of an address by Morris W. Wilson, Pres 
dent and Managing Director of the Royal Bank of Canada, in 
the Vancouver News-Herald, January 20, 1943.) 


There are ample reasons why every man, woman and child in the 
United Nations should hate the regime which sent the whole popul- 
tion of Germany and Italy upon a career of unexampled cruelty, rapine 
and slaughter; and we should not be too squeamish about stimulating 
hatred of that regime and of every uniform which represents it. 

(Toronto Saturday Night, The Front Page, July 18, 1942.) 


It is worth while to note the quarters from which the recommends 
tion to hate the enemy, as a means to military efficiency in combatting 
him, is proceeding. It will be found that they are almost without 
exception quarters in which there is a natural desire to break down 
faith in the Christian religion, for the reason that it is, or is believed 
to be, an obstacle to revolutionary change. The professed Christiats 
who have discussed the subject have, we think, unanimously admittes 
that hate, directed against any human being, is a direct violation af 
Christian teaching. 

(Toronto Saturday Night, The Front Page, February 13, 1943.) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Carlyle Kine. 
Saskatoon, Sask. All contributions should contain original clippiné: 
date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Missing at Casablanca 


It is hard to see how the presence of Premier Stalin at the 
Casablanca conference could have served the United Nations’ 
cause in a strictly military sense. Apart from any military 
necessities which may have kept him at home, it is easy to 
imagine Mr. Stalin protesting to Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt: “I am doing my job—a job of first importance to 
you, as to me. It is up to you to show what you can do at 
your end. That is a matter in which I am not competent to 
advise you.” 

Sending supplies to the Russians and the Chinese, which 
involves dealing adequately with the U-boat menace and 
re-opening the Burma road, are so clearly a part of global 
strategy that no joint conference could make them clearer. 
But still more imperative is the establishment of a real front 
in Europe; and this is obviously an Anglo-American task. 


It is unlikely that the Casablanca conference did very 
much to promote either imminent or ultimate victory; any 
plans likely to have an effective bearing on the military 
situation, immediate or remote, must of necessity have been 
drawn up long before that. The real disappointment of the 
conference was its failure to produce any satisfying results 
on the political front. How heartening it would have been 
had Casablanca hatched a really convincing agreement be- 
tween Britain, the United States, Russia and China on the 
purposes for which they are fighting, the plans they have in 
mind for the peoples of Europe, including Germany, and the 
kind of post-war world they mean to ensure. ‘Unconditional 
surrender” and “the four freedoms” might then have become 
a twin slogan which would so stimulate “our” people in the 
enemy and subject countries, and so heighten our own 
morale, that military success would be brought definitely 
nearer. It is for this reason that the absence of Premier 
Stalin from the conference was regrettable. May he not 
perhaps have had cause for saying here, also, to Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt: “It’s up to you”? And may 
not Russia’s future actions be predicated largely on the 
nature of the response? 


No Time for Planning? 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King does well to warn us 
against complacency about the war. Undoubtedly our pres- 
ent danger is the habit of relying upon the “ultimate” defeat 
of the Axis. But to offer the gravity of the situation as a 
teason for shelving all concern about what we will do with 
the peace if we win it is to reveal a disturbing misconception 
of what the war is about. Not only is it imperative that we 
start to plan now so that we shall not be unprepared if we 
win, but the nature of the plan is vitally important to our 
morale, just as “war aims” are of vital importance to the 
United Nations’ effort as a whole. Far from hampering our 
war elfort, planning for a post-war Canada now is likely to 
assist it. ‘lo say we have no “time” is nonsense—although 
iN one sense we may have too little time. 


but what is done should be done openly and with due 
tecosnition of its importance. So far, the appointing of 
committees on reconstruction, on rehabilitation, on post-war 
economic problems and on social insurance has been done 
with an air of committing these matters, with proper gestures 
of respect, to a nice marble tomb. We must recognize them 








as living issues, having a vital relation to our will to victory— 
not troublesome corpses, to be carefully embalmed in the 
hope that later on we may be able to revive them in a hurry 
and do something about them. 


Paying the Penalty 


Results of the government’s lack of manpower policy are 
becoming daily more apparent. Essentially this lack has 
arisen from a failure to envisage the effective role of Canada 
in this war. It has no necessary connection with the methods 
used to mobilize manpower. If, at the outset, in the light of 
what human resources were available, we had decided upon 
definite and properly proportioned limits for the armed 
forces, industry and agriculture, we could have avoided our 
present confusion. But we dashed off in all directions at 
once, making a gigantic air-training commitment, yielding 
to the enthusiasts who wanted an ever bigger army, and 
expanding our industrial equipment and production, under 
the impression that we could do all these things in a big way 
and at the same time provide food for our own and other 
peoples. Now we have reached the inevitable point where 
we may have to withdraw men from the army to work in 
factories or on the land, while maintaining adequate replace- 
ments for our forces overseas. None of our native recipes for 
total war (mostly based on overseas conscription) would 
have prevented this. But a clear conception of what we, as a 
nation of 11,500,000 people, could most usefully do, and a 
courageous adherence to feasible objectives, would have 
done so. We are now paying the penalty of that failure. 


A “Great Refusal” Imminent 


Total farm production last year surpassed all records. But 
it was uneven; in the case of many products there was a 
decline. Ontario, for example, marketed less beef, fewer 
hogs, fewer sheep, less tobacco, fewer sugar-beets, less 
butter . . . The list is startling enough. We wish we could 
believe it to be complete. 

This year, with much less man-power and a virtual cer- 
tainty of less favorable weather, our farmers are told they 
must produce more. Under existing conditions this is a 
physical impossibility which only criminally irresponsible 
authorities could pretend to be anything else. Under existing 
conditions further and more extreme shortages are a cer- 
tainty. Unless these conditions are significantly altered 
within the next few weeks, our own people will be severely 
pinched for numerous essentials, Britain will go more short 
than we left her last year, and our promise, as one of the 
United Nations, to feed famishing Europe will be shown up 
as—just another promise. 

The Government appears to be blissfully unconscious 
either of the importance or of the urgency of this issue. It 
has lately inaugurated a “‘could-be” tightening-up of regu- 
lations designed to keep some of the remaining farm-labor 
where it is, etc., etc. It is planning palliatives such as child- 
labor, seasonal labor, inexperienced labor, Japanese labor, 
and war-prisoner labor, none of which, nor all combined, can 
do more than tickle the surface of a dire need. Least of all 
this year—the critical year. 


The obstinate refusal to implement Selective Service will 
meet its nemesis this year either in a catastrophic decline in 
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production or—as the only practical alternative—the imme- 
diate diversion of tens of thousands of soldiers from the 
forces to the fields. Fortunately our army is so large that, 
even with a second front in prospect, such a number could 
be safely spared for the balance of this year. By the end of 
the year a determined application of Selective Service could 
permit the return of these men to their units. Even should 
we anticipate more casualties than are sanely conceivable, 
a sound total-war policy would reduce our contingent of 
the invading force in preference to risking failure in agricul- 
tural production—the only field in which our contribution 
to the war-effort might conceivably be decisive. 


We predict however a marriage between Government 
solicitude for so-called “national unity” and the superstitions 
of “all right-minded people’”—whose bible of patriotism con- 
tains the single injunction “Hands off the Army.” We pre- 
dict, as the first issue of this union, a decline in agricultural 
production which, despite the noblest efforts of our fighting 
men, will relegate this country to the ranks of the unskilled 
and inconsiderable artisans of victory. 


Mitch's Mantle 


If any doubt existed that the mantle of Ontario’s Mitch 
Hepburn had descended upon his heir and successor, Premier 
Conant, it should have been removed by the behavior of the 
latter during the strike of glass workers at Wallaceburg. 
Here the disgraceful pattern of the Oshawa and Kirkland 
Lake strikes was repeated. A request for “some” police was 
used by the Premier to dispatch over 100 provincial con- 
stables to Wallaceburg, and subsequent pleas from the 
mayor and citizens for withdrawal of so large a body were 
ignored. Meanwhile this truculent display of force provoked 
the inevitable “incidents,” which the labor-baiting press 
magnified into signs of a general spirit of lawlessness and 
violence among the strikers. Emboldened by government 
backing, the company management told the Minister of 
Labor that it would not recognize the C.I.0. union (United 
Automobile Workers) even if that union obtained a majority 
in a plant vote. All this has been used by the press to stir 
up a new wave of false accusations and villification against 
the C.I.O. unions, reminiscent of the days when Premier 
Hepburn was all set to “drive the C.I.O. out of Canada.” 
Perhaps what Ontario has been witnessing is just a piece of 
stage setting for the government’s shameless repudiation of 
its promise to introduce a collective bargaining bill at this 
session of the legislature. Meanwhile, there are signs of 
revolt in the Liberal ranks. At the coming convention Mr. 
Conant may find that the mantle is not all it was cracked 
up to be. 


Ideals and Policies 


While increasing in strength as a political party, socialism 
in Canada seems in danger of losing those qualities which 
early gave it the character of a movement. In all periods of 
great political progress there has been an accompanying 
rebirth of cultural and philosophical ideas which in retro- 
spect cast a golden glow over those times. It is difficult to 
define the exact nature of this rebirth but it seems to lie in 
a reflection in the arts and in society of the promise of wider 
horizons. 


Despite the indications in the ’twenties and ’thirties that 
such a cultural reflection of new political theories was 
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developing in Canada, there is little evidence today that jt 
took root. It cannot entirely be blamed on the war, fy 
Britain and Russia have proved that war conditions neg 
not hamper such non-political developments. The CCR 
has a heavy job on its hands keeping its political machi 

in order, but it should not forget to maintain contact with 
that great body of people who do not believe you can liv 
by bread alone. 


Nor should it, under the stress of organizational work an 
the onerous responsibility of providing an active and vigilant 
opposition in parliament, forget the large class of potential 
supporters who are less impressed by general objectives and 
idealistic principles than by concrete policies and plans 
through which it is proposed to make these operative in ow 
Canadian society. Especially, perhaps, will the young ma 
in our armed forces be likely to demand clear and specific 
statements of how a CCF government proposes to bring 
about the full employment and economic justice which js 
implicit in the idea of democracy for which they are fighting 
before giving it the support which will be essential to 
attainment of power. 


We believe that the CCF possesses the real key to the kind 
of post-war society most Canadians are hoping for. But 
other political parties, sensing this, are offering keys that 
possess a marked superficial resemblance to the CCF’s key, 
It is encumbent upon the CCF to demonstrate, if it is the 
good locksmith we think it is, exactly why and how its key, 
and no other, will open the lock. 


Unembarrassed Listeners 


The new general manager of the CBC, Rev. J. S. Thomson, 
has been devoting some time to telling the private radio 
stations about the canons of taste which should govem 
commercial broadcasts. Radio being a medium which enters 
the home, nothing should come from it which would cause 
embarrassment to a mixed audience of adults of both sexes 
and children, he said in effect. This seems to us a rather 
negative policy, all right in its way, but beside the point. 
Our chief concern over the state of radio in Canada is that 
it seems to be impossible to embarrass the average listener, 
whether in a mixed audience or all alone. Indeed, the more 
mixed the audience, the harder it is to embarrass him. The 
thing that is hampering radio in Canada as a medium of 
real entertainment and enjoyment is the degree of insensi- 
tiveness to embarrassment that it has created by the sheer 
habituation of listeners to hearing little but the banal, the 
crudely stimulating and the inane. Since listeners have never 
been encouraged (except through certain programs which 
would, in the main, be termed “highbrow”) to expect any- 
thing better, they have gradually come, by a process of 
accommodation, to persuading themselves that all jokes are 
funny, and all musical compositions pleasant. They have 
lost the capacity for embarrassment in the presence of even 
the feeblest attempts at humor, the most maudlin sentiment, 
the sickliest crooner or the most cacophonous swing band. 
This may sound like an indictment of the listeners, not the 
radio. It all depends on whether you think that radio has 
any real obligation to its audience. Bad as the “comme: 
plugs” are, we believe that they are less of a moral menace 
to the average listener, child or adult, than the spiritual and 
aesthetic obtuseness fostered by the sponsored prograilis 
themselves. But the advertiser, we fear, is only concern 
with giving listeners “what they want”—or at least 
accept. Canons of taste do not bother him. 
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REVOLUTION OR PATCHING? 


hinery Eitorial 


Reconstruction is not a time for social revolution. 

—Dr. F. Cyril James, Chairman of Canada’s Committee on Post- 
Wor Reconstruction. 

A revolutionary moment in the world’s history is a time 
for revolutions, not for patching. 

—Sir William Beveridge, in the Foreward to his Social Insurance 
Report. 
>» THESE two statements embody opposite views of how the 
problems of the post-war world should be approached. They 
even imply different conceptions of the war itself. 
The hostility with which certain circles in England have 
geeted Sir William Beveridge’s proposal for adequate social 
insurance indicates clearly enough the opposition which 
lans for social reconstruction would meet in the same 
circles. Yet if Sir William’s statement is valid as applied to 
scial insurance—if this is no time for “patching” when it 
comes to affording protection against the hazards of unem- 
ployment and sickness—surely it is equally valid with 
respect to the larger problem of ensuring to every citizen a 
livelihood and full opportunity for personal development. 
In Canada there are no signs that official policymakers 
and those at present in control of the machinery of power 
are likely to accept Sir William’s dictum. Nor, unfortunately, 
is there any reason to believe that the bulk of our popula- 
tion, whether head-workers or hand-workers, would accept 
it, The reason, of course, is that most of us do not see this 
as a “revolutionary moment in the world’s history.” The 
war is merely an unfortunate interruption in our customary 
way of life—a way which, in spite of costly and even tragic 
demonstrations of its inability to bring satisfaction, we hope 
to return to when the war is over, in the blind faith that by 
acertain amount of “patching” it can be made to provide 
security and happiness for even the humblest of us. We are 
a timid people, and we have always been the prey of 
promises. Even though the gilding has time and again worn 
thin, we are ready to welcome the next mint with childlike 
trust. 
It therefore seems probable that Dr. Cyril James’s senti- 
ments, and not those of Sir William Beveridge, are the ones 
that strike a responsive chord in most of us. It would be 
nice to look forward to a brave new Canada after the war— 
a Canada in which the comfortable jobs would go on for 
everyone, and in which the scientific developments hastened 
by the war would be applied to raising everyone’s standard 
of comfort. But let us go slow! Let us not plunge from the 
frying pan into the fire. Let us be wary of “untried experi- 
ments” that might mess things up and deprive us of even 
that degree of security—or hope of security—which we, the 
lucky ones, enjoyed before the war. 
Thus many of us reason—or rather feel. Why? Because 
we cannot imagine any real change being made in our 
economy or social relations without a dislocation and up- 
heaval which would threaten our own hard-won status. We 
fear the loss of what we now have, and which we cling to so 
tenaciously because it offers the remote hope that some day 
we may be better off. The price is only that we keep our 
hose to the grindstone, scheming craftily to get ahead of the 
other fellow, and living in constant fear of losing-our job or 
dying of stomach ulcers or a weakened heart. . 
Show us that fundamental change can be brought about 
peacefully and in an orderly manner, that we do not need 
to plunge into some “untried experiment” involving a. period 
of chaos; and most of us would be for it. 
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But we also have a dim but persistent belief that there is, 
after all, something to be said for “individual initiative” 
and “private enterprise”. The spouters at service clubs and 
the hack writers for the business journals have told us that 
if we go in for “socialism” these things will disappear. We 
are inclined to listen to them—forgetting that most of them 
are special pleaders for the masters they serve. Perhaps they 
lay it on a bit thick; but those of us who have been moder- 
ately successful know how hard we had to work and how we 
had to plot and scramble to attain that success, and maybe 
if we hadn’t had to slave like that we would have become 
drifters like John Jones. We overlook the fact that now we 
have won a little security, we go on working just as hard, 
taking, if anything, more interest in our work than before 
... And come to think of it, there was that lucky break we 
got, the introduction to So-and-so, the unexpected death of a 
higher up, the little legacy someone left us. If it hadn’t been 
for that, where would we be today? 


Yes, it would be nice to have some of that uncertainty 
removed from the process of making a living, and to be able 
to do some of the things we really want to do as we go along, 
instead of putting it all off until we’re just about ready to 
die of old age. There must be some alternative to the course 
recommended by the savings banks and the insurance com- 
panies—who are all keen about our future, and very luke- 
warm about our present. If these fellows who talk about 
a “planned economy” would only tell us what they really 
mean, show us how they propose to bring it about, and 
convince us that it can be done without abolishing individual 
initiative or making us all the slaves of the state—why, we'd 
kinda like to have a crack at it, and we'd be willing to turn 
in and help. 


Most of us feel, probably, rather like that. There are a few, 
of course, who know that such fundamental changes are 
feasible, and can be accomplished without disruption, and 
will no more abolish the right or the benefits of individual 
initiative and legitimate private enterprise than they will 
turn us into regimented slaves. They recognize, moreover, 
with Sir William Beveridge, that the times call for such 
changes—not for patching. They know that a program of 
patching is insufficient, that its advocates, when they are 
not deliberately beclouding the issue from motives of self- 
interest, are well-meaning victims of their own blindness and 
timidity. 

There is a large class of Canadians who see the issue very 
clearly. It is composed of the young men in the armed 
forces, who make up a considerable proportion of all whose 
future will largely be determined by the way in which the 
problem of post-war construction is approached. These young 
men are, for the time being, relying upon those of us who 
remain at home to consider carefully what that approach 
should be. How are we discharging that terrible trust? Most 
of these young men, we think, will not be satisfied with patch- 
ing, being convinced that patching is too likely to result in 
the kind of Canada in which many of them grew up in the 
thirties. If we do not lay the foundations for post-war change 
now, they will have to start from scratch when they return 
from battle. And to initiate in an emergency what needs to 
be carefully prepared in advance is to court the kind of 
disruption we are all anxious to avoid. 


If anyone is doubtful about this being a “revolutionary 
moment in the world’s history, a time for revolutions, not 
patching,” let him take thought.. As for those who have no 
doubts, it is their solemn duty to define clearly what kind of 
revolution it is we need, and to show how it can be brought 
about. in a peaceful and orderly fashion. The time is already 
running short. 
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THE STEEL STRIKE IS SETTLED. 


... TEMPORARILY! 
Ross | Re hii 


> THE BASIC steel strike is over but the dispute .goes on. 

After two years in which their wage demands were shuffled 
between employers, regional war labor boards, the National 
War Labor Board and a Royal Commission only to.end in a 


complete stalemate, 13,500 Dosco and Algoma employees in 
Sydney, Trenton and Sault Ste. Marie.went out on a com-. 


pletely spontaneous strike. The strike stopped two-thirds of 
Canada’s basic steel production in.its stride, drove home in a 
dramatic and unmistakable manner the vital importance of 
the steel worker in Canada’s war effort. Negotiations be- 
tween union spokesmen and the federal cabinet of Canada 
resulted in a temporary settlement which the strikers ac- 
cepted, but only with reluctance. . 

The men wanted two main objectives: 

1. They wanted their industry to become a. “national” 
rather than a “regional” industry. This means that. they 
wanted their wage levels to be a responsibility of the federal 
government no matter in what particular province the mill 
happened to be located. They wanted this in order to estab- 
lish nationally standard pay rates, thereby ending the condi- 
tion in which employers were able to “stall” wage concessions 
on the ground that competitors’ wage levels made an increase 
impossible. 

2. They also wanted an increase in pay. To start with, 
they wanted 55c per hour plus a full cost-of-living bonus to 
be the lowest possible rate of pay given to any worker in the 


mills. They were willing to accept this for 48 hours weekly, ° 


but insisted upon time and one half if forced to work longer 
than 8 hours in a day or six days in the week. On top of this 
new and standard cellar they wanted standard classification 
and adjustment of rates for semi-skilled and skilled em- 
ployees. 

As a result of the strike the steelmen received from Ottawa 
the following settlement: 

1. They were declared a “national” rather than a 
“regional” industry. 

2. They were guaranteed time and a half for any work 
done on the seventh day. a 

3. They received a “guaranteed minimum earning” of 55c 


per hour while their employers were instructed: to negotiate a: 


reclassification and adjustment of. semi-skilled and skilled 
rates which could be then presented to the National War 
Labor Board for approval or rejection. But this “guaranteed 
minimum earning” was arrived at by the most confusing 
means. It consisted of an increase in basic rates plus a cost- 


of-living bonus which would total 55c per hour. However,. 


should the cost of living go down, the cost-of-living bonus 
which in all other cases would go down in accordance, was to 
remain frozen. in 

4. The workers were invited to submit a new case, in their 
new category of a “national” industry, to the National War 


Labor Board and the door was cbviously left open for a 


reconsideration of the entire cost-of-living issue. 7 

5. The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, who has so obviously 
lost the confidence of labor, was to be replaced by a new 
chairman of the National War Labor Board. At the time of 
writing this has been done. Not only: has Chief Justice 
McTague replaced Mitchell but the whole character of the 
board has been altered. One full-time labor and employer 
representative, together with the full-time chairman, consti- 


tute the board, and hearings are to be made public.’ . ..... : 
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6.-“Basic” steel, as opposed to fabricating, is another § 


matter for interpretation by the new national board. The 
big producers of steel in Sydney and the Sault are acknoy. 


ledged to be “basic,” and therefore entitled to the 55c rate, tri 


The rolling mill and other plants in Trenton must be studied 
by the Board and to the degree in which the plants are 
declared “basic” they will be placed in the “national” cate. 
gory and therefore become entitled to the 55c.base earnings 
or whatever new wage level is determined by the board in its 
hearings. 

Politically, the steelworkers have won a resounding victory, 
They have altered the whole wage control structure funda 
mentally. They have shattered the whole idea that wages 
are “frozen” unless it can be proved that higher wages exist 
for the same type of work in the same type of industry within 
the same province. They have virtually liquidated Mr, 
Humphrey Mitchell as a power in Canadian government, 
Economically, however, they have not yet secured the sort 
of pay which they claim is the minimum under which effec. 
tive steel production can be maintained. 


But their chances of securing this last objective seem 
reasonably good. Under the present confused set-up, Ottawa 
has admitted that the 55c rate is justifiable. Rather than 
“give in” under the threat of a strike, Ottawa has createda 
mongrel structure whereby all those getting less than 55c per 
hour are now raised to that figure by means of an “irreduc- 
ible” cost-of-living bonus. But those already getting more than 
55c receive a “reducible” bonus in addition to their hourly 
rate, and are to receive further upward “adjustments” in the 
base rate. Obviously the two pay systems cannot continue 
within the plant. It is assumed that Ottawa will, through the 
new board, render a decision whereby the 55c minimum 
“earning” becomes a 55c minimum “rate” and a standard 
cost-of-living bonus will be added to that figure. By handling 
the problem in this manner, Ottawa will have “saved face.” 


The steelworkers are now in Ottawa, impatiently waiting 
for Mr. McTague to commence hearings. They will ask first 
that the Trenton mills be called “basic” and therefore ‘en- 
titled. to “national” category and the standard rate. They 
will also ask for adoption of the minority report of the Royal 
Commission, a report which has already been given cautious 
approval by the Prime Minister. This report, if adopted, 
would enable Ottawa to give them the 55c plus bonus and 
still do it within the “wage policy” of the Department of 
Labor. - “> i 


It is to be hoped that, now it has “saved face,” Ottawa 


will agree to the extremely reasonable demands of the men. 
The work stoppage ended with obvious reluctance. It can 


start again should this latest manoeuvre of Mr. King prove 
not to be a “face-saver” but a slick method of avoiding the 
men’s request. 


THE BOYS ARE AT IT AGAIN 


The recent disturbances on Canada’s west coast which 
have resulted in the Canadian Congress of Labor “lifting the 
charter” of its mammoth Boilermakers & Iron Shipbuilders 


Union, reveal that the Communist Party of Canada is still 


at its old, old game of filtering into local unions, capturing 
the local and using it for a game of power politics within the 
union movement. 


The Canadian Congress of Labor is a central labor body 
supported financially by chartered unions and affiliated 
unions. The “affiliated” unions are self-governing entities 
and are the really powerful groups within the Congress. They 
include such.obvious powerhouses as the United Mine Work- 
ers, the United Steelworkers, the Canadian ‘Brotherhood of 
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other Muilroad Employees, the United Auto Workers, etc. But 
The Mise powerful unions pay only 2c per month per capita to- 


know. fie Congress, sometimes add to this figure by per capita or 















; Tate; 

udied Muions of the Congress, however, pay in 25c per month per — 
S are goember to Ottawa. Therefore, while the affiliated unions. 
cate. Mupply the power and the prestige, it is the chartered bodies 


hich supply the bulk of the cash. 


The Congress-chartered Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
wilders Union was the largest directly chartered body in 


ings 
in its 


tory. finada, Its membership reached the 13,000 mark, a larger 
inda-- Fymbership than that possessed by many of the “affiliated” 
vages Bnions. It was, therefore, a major financial mainstay of the 
thin ynadian Congress of Labour. 

i 

Mr. | The flare-up on the coast first received prominence when, . 
nent, fuer an election of officers, it became apparent that the new 


sort aecutive was almost completely of one common political 
ffec. (dade. Congress Director MacAuslane, a rugged ex-Wobbly 
" Iivho is a firm believer in direct action, lost no time in clamp- 
com 488 down an administration on the local. He claimed that the 
awa Paty bloc had secured control of the election machinery, 
he iad disenfranchised the large majority of the union member- 
ship and had thereby produced a political “coup” which, 


hae ause the collapse of the local union. Recriminations, legal 
proceedings and all the other accompaniments of internal 
struggle followed. Finally, upon the request of the newly- 
dected executive, the Canadian Congress set up a Com- 
nittee of Investigation that went to the scene to study it 
the 4 first hand. 
um | The Commitee of Investigation arrived, studied and made 
ard. fits decision. It removed the charter from the local and has 
ing subsequently commenced to reorganize the entire shipyard 
e.” organization upon a basis of local industrial unions, thereby 
diminating the composite craft local structure previously in 


. i 
2 mistence. Its report is a revealing exposé of the way in. 
n- §Yhich the Communist Party of Canada still flouts democracy ° 
ey Jud harms legitimate unionism. 


al | The Party technique was along classic lines. Firstly, cap- 
US fable party functionaries from all parts of the Dominion were 
filtered into the shipyards and thereby into the local. 
Wherever possible they became “Stewards”. The Congress 
o! | report hints that many of these “Stewards” were not elected, 
_ |} but were self-appointed. 


4 From control of the Steward body the Party men then 
' J moved into position by forming a “Shop Stewards Working 
Committee”, a completely unconstitutional set-up designed 
to duplicate the authority of the local union executive. Next 
step was to use this “machine” to secure control of the 
‘lection committee”. 


Here followed a systematic looting of the union treasury. 
Huge bills were run up by the election committee members, 
local officers were threatened with physical violence if they 
| | tefused to pay them. 


The “election” then took place. Ballot boxes were carried 
around to members, many of which had no membership card 
on their person. As a result only 22% of the membership of 
the local voted. The party slate was returned. 


How successful the Congress will be in locking the stable 
after the horse is stolen remains to be seen. The industrial 
unon structure it proposes is sounder and more modern than 
the old craft set-up and composite union which was top- 
heavy and which lent itself to bureaucracy. But it will take 


gain at the expense of the workers. 





giright contributions to its organizing fund. “Chartered” © 


vhile successful from the Party point of view, was liable to . 


lime and effort and, in the meantime, the employers will 
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The Boilermakers experience should teach lessons: 


1. That rank-and-file members of the union should take 
a more active interest in local union affairs. Once the active 
control of a local degenerates into group control while rank-’ 
and-filers forget about it, the road is wide-open for careerists 
and opportunists of all kinds to secure control. The situa- 
tion in the Boilermakers Union could never have taken place 
had the membership watched its own affairs with that vigil-. 
arice which is the only guard for liberty. 


2. That labor leaders in positions. of authority and influ- 
ence in present-day Canada should stop deluding themselves 
with the idea that the union movement is non-political. The 
rank-and-file want political expression, are restlessly dis- 
satisfied with purely econamic action. Unless they are per-.- 
mitted to express this urge through direct affiliation of the 
entire union with some political party, such as many unions 
have done by affiliating with the CCF, the other natural 
alternative is to turn to internal leaders who are politically - 
aware and who thereby establish political control over the 
union. 


How far the rank-and-file will take an interest in the 
future and how far some of our Canadian labor leaders will 
go in realizing the fact that the day of “non-partisan” - 
unionism is finished remains to be seen. If there are future 
exhibitions like’ the Boilermakers’ fiasco, it will be proof 
positive that both rank-and-file and leadership have been 
remiss in. their duties. . = Dalle 


P.S. Those interested in securing full details of the west 
coast situation as well as a most. revealing study of Com- 
munist Party trade union technique in action, should secure 
a copy of the Investigating Committee report, available at 
the Canadian Congress of Labour headquarters in Ottawa. 


Route March 
Today, in the silence 
of softly descending snow 
and the stillness of steady movement, 
_the many flames of men’s minds, 
_ burning in disunited unison, 
withdrew, 
turned inward 
from the brooding imminent hills, 
'- the snow-light wheat-fields and woods, 
the heavy snow-dark silver sky; 
and in that hidden glow 
the infinite unseeing search 
breathed quietly 
beyond the unfelt ache of time. 
Murray Bonnycastle. 
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THE ONTARIO COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING ACT 
Be 3 A. ide 


® THE mountain has labored and not even produced a 
mouse. For five months now members of the Ontario Govern- 
ment have kept up a steady flow of promises to introduce a 
collective bargaining act for Ontario. A special session was 
to be summoned in November to rush through a measure of 
long-overdue justice for labor in this province. However, the 
session has opened and no collective bargaining act is forth- 
coming. The Speech from the Throne does not even mention 
it. Inspired newspaper stories tell of cabinet disagreement 
and opposition from rural representatives in the caucus of 
government supporters. One report (The Evening Telegram, 
February 10) goes so far as to suggest that instead of the 
Act there is to be a legislative inquiry “to turn the spotlight 
on the C.I.0O. and particularly its finances and internal 
arrangements.” This inquiry is to enable Ontario once again 
to lead the way in preventing “further inroads” by the C.1.0. 
So that labor in Ontario is to receive a stone in place of the 
proferred bread and the stone is to be thrown at it. 


An inner story of the fate of this collective bargaining bill 
for Ontario would doubtless be a revealing document. For 
the time being we must be content with a review of some of 
the salient facts. 

At the end of July, 1942, with an election in the offing a 
well-attended and representative conference of trade union 
delegates met in Toronto, decided to recognize the C.C.F. as 
the political arm of labor and to recommend affiliation to 
their local unions where constitutional limitations did not pre- 
vent it. 

On September 2, Mr. Hepburn, then Prime Minister of 
Ontario, announced that on the day before the cabinet had 
agreed on the principle of a collective bargaining bill and 
would introduce it at the next session. The legislation was 
to recognize collective bargaining and impose penalties for 
both industry and labor if they did not fall in line. Mr. Hep- 
burn added that such legislation seemed to be the only way 
“we can maintain industrial and labor peace, which are so 
essential in these critical days.” 

Mr. Heenan added that the cabinet’s decision was in re- 
sponse to requests from the Trades and Labor Congress and 
from the Canadian Congress of Labor. There was, he said, 
more disruption of industry over the question of recognition 
than over any other question; some employers accepted the 
principle of collective bargaining but many refused to do so. 
» This materially delayed the production of much-needed war 
material. The Ontario Act was to remedy this situation. 

On October 30, Mr. Gordon Conant, who had become 
Prime Minister of the province by a process which need not 
be described here, made a speech at Oshawa designed to chart 
a course for his term of office. In addition to dilating on the 
sacred duty of not holding elections he made a definite 
promise to call a special session to approve the power deals 
with Quebec and to give labor the right to collective bargain- 
ing. This latter promise he repeated January 30. 

In the meantime the Minister of Labor, Mr. Heenan, had 
enjoyed a brief spell of popularity as a speechmaker. On 
September 8, 1942, he.exhorted workers “not to climb on the 
bandwagon of every newspaper and politician who doubts 
the sincerity of the p legislation.” He referred to the 
forthcoming bill as labor’s “bill of rights.” On September 15 
he announced that a race was in progress between the Ontario 
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and Dominion governments to see which would be first to 
adopt a collective bargaining bill. 

On September 17, he conferred with representatives of the 
Trades and Labor Congress and the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. After the conference he announced that he was noy 
ready to make a final draft of the bill for submission to the 
next session of the legislature. The bill was to be the best of 
its kind, a “memorial to all of us!” It was to bring peace and 
harmony to Ontario’s industry. “I ask you business men and 
employers not to fight the measure!” he exclaimed. 

His appeal apparently fell on deaf ears for on December? 
he is reported as saying that he would raise a row in th 
legislature if anyone sought to kill the bill. However, on 
December 18, he was more reassuring. He told the Hamilton 
Trades and Labor Council that the collective bargaining ac 
was sure to come, as sure, he said, as if you had it in you 
pocket today. If the purpose is good, he went on, what do we 
care about opposition? Labor, he wisely remarked, never got 
anything worthwhile without fighting for it. One reason for 
the bill was that the government could not afford to sit idly 
by while labor and management wrangled and Hitler marche 
on. 

However, despite these brave words something happened 
to the proposed bill. The legislative inquiry is to take the 
place of the proposed legislation. By the time this article js 
in print there may have been a debate in the Legislature and 
the inquiry may have started. At the moment of writing it 
is rumored that the Progressive-Conservative opposition, lead 
by Colonel George Drew, is about evenly split on its attitude 
to the now-missing collective bargaining act. 

omment on the proposed bill is impossible, for its pro- 
posed contents have been kept a closely-guarded secret. It 
is worthwhile, perhaps, to consider the source of opposition. 

The New Commonwealth, February issue, was able to te- 
produce for the benefit of its readers a letter sent out by the 
Ontario division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
as a result of a meeting attended on January 3, by 462 men- 
bers. This letter explained that the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion had already held four conferences with Ontario cabinet 
ministers. The representations made were: 

(1) Any Collective Bargaining Act should permit con 
tinuance of employee representation plans, work councils, 
ie., company unions. As unions claimed only 15% of in- 
dustrial employees in their membership, care should be 
taken to protect the bulk of the employees in the state of 
unorganized bliss they are now enjoying. 

(2) There should be no act with teeth in it for effective 
enforcement; like the Wagner Act, which had worked out 
badly. ; 

(3) Rights of individual employees to be preserved. 

(4) Check-off system not to be permitted. 

(5) Unions to be made responsible by enforced it- 
corporation, publicity as to finances, etc. 

(6) Unions to be penalized for intimidation, misrepre- 
sentation and other unfair practices. In addition, strikes 
and lockouts to be prohibited and picketing to be regulated 
or prohibited. Members of the association were advised to 
bring pressure on local members and newspapers to make 
sure that the new Act contained these features. The Or- 
tario Act was then to be an act to hamstring existing trade 
unions and to prevent their further expansion. 

The report of the Evening Telegram, mentioned before, t¢ 
ferred to another source of opposition to the bill. According 
to this reporter, who presumably did not entirely fabricate 
the story, “Provincial Treasurer Mitchell F. Hepburn, prime 
mover of the bill, switched his support, favoring public heat- 
ings on C.1.0. activity. Reports are American industrial 
officials, particularly in Michigan, have urged Ontario gover 
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ment officials not to pass the measure; that the C.1.0. in the 
United States is waning; that they are fed up with it and that 
Ontario should lead the way in preventing further inroads.” 


Another source of opposition is said to be rural represen- 
tatives. If latent antagonism to trade unionism is being 
sired up amongst the farmers on the classic principle of 
divide and rule we may be sure that that opposition is not so 
much spontaneous as fomented by others whose objections to 
trade unions is very practical. 


In the meantime, the C.C.F. Ontario Trade Union Com- 
mittee had their version of a suitable Collective Bargaining 
Act prepared. Their draft is based on the Wagner Act, but 
provides a simplified and more speedy procedure for enforce- 
ment. The essence of an effective act is adequate machinery 
for enforcement. The mere recognition of collective bargain- 
ing and the imposition of penalties for the refusal to bargain 
wllectively, enforceable by action in the ordinary courts of 
law, is quite inadequate. The C.C.F. draft provides for the 
creation of an Ontario Labor Board with full authority to 
enforce collective bargaining, designate bargaining units and 
to punish and restrain the various subtle and less subtle 
methods of evading genuine collective bargaining. For ex- 
ample, the company union, the darling of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and the pet device of all obstinate 
anti-union employers, is outlawed and agreements with such 
organizations are nullified. 


The C.C.F. sent out their draft to 400 local unions for 
their discussion and comment. A conference attended by rep- 
resentatives of trade unions from all over the province went 
over the draft clause by clause, suggested some changes and 
approved the amended draft as the collective aspiration of the 
industrial workers of this province so far as a Collective Bar- 
gaining Act is concerned. It remains to elect a C.C.F. govern- 
ment in Ontario to enact it into law. 


This story of the Ontario Collective Bargaining Act is 
necessarily incomplete but it requires little comment. If it 
has helped industrial workers in Ontario to discern more 
clearly between friend and foe and to put their trust in them- 
selves and not in princes or any sons of men, the experience 
will be salutary. The revelation of how much influence the 
Trades and Labor Congress and the Canadian Congress of 
Labor have at Queen’s Park against the opposition of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, may be salutary for 
these trade union officials, if any there be, who still go cap- 
in-hand to the old parties to beg the crumbs oi concession 
from the rich man’s table. If further disillusionment with the 
judgment and sincerity of the local communists is required 
the results of their ill-fated association with the foremost 
labor-baiters and potential fascists of this province should 
provide it. 


Finally, the tremendous importance of the forthcoming 
Ontario election is underlined. The victory of the C.C.F. 
would mean the extension of industrial democracy by or- 
ganized trade unions throughout the province. Its defeat 
would be the prelude to their destruction. 





This is the house .. . 
This is the house where my love lies dead; 
I picked up a hammer and bashed in her head. 
I have no excuses—I just saw red. 
Yes, this is the house .. . 
R. Christopherson. 
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A RECIPE FOR 
CANADIAN UNITY 
dohn P Humphrey 


> THERE are primarily two reasons why Canada is fighting 
this war: first, because Canadians want to help create the 
conditions that will make possible a decent international 
order; and, second, because they want an opportunity to 
make Canada a nation worthy of membership in a decent 
international order. 


Canada is not yet a nation. We are a State, yes; but a 
State is a purely legal concept. A nation is something more. 
Nationhood implies at the very least the possession of 
certain common objectives. In a country as divided as 
Canada still is there can be few, if any, common objectives. 
Canada is split by cleavages which are not only geographical, 
but economic, religious, linguistic and social. The war, 
which has provided one common objective shared not only 
by all Canadians but by all the peoples of the United 
Nations, has temporarily overshadowed some of these dif- 
ferences; but others have been aggravated. So far nothing 
fundamental has been attempted to wipe out any of them. 


Of these cleavages possibly the most serious is the one 
that divides English-speaking from French-speaking Cana- 
dians—a gap which, unless it is bridged, will forever prevent 
us from becoming a nation. Unless this gap is bridged, it 
will be impossible to achieve any of the things for which 
progressives in this country are working: national standards 
of social security, economic democracy, and even the possi- 
bility of making an effective contribution to a new inter- 
national order after the war. Unless we can bridge this 
gap, Canada will again begin to disintegrate, once the 
stimulus of the war has disappeared. 


Men of goodwill everywhere in Canada—both English- 
ing and French-speaking—are asking how to solve 

is problem, which some call the Quebec problem but 
which the more discerning identify as the Canadian problem. 
Many remedies have been proposed. More Canadians should 
make an effort to become bilingual. Personal contacts be- 
tween the two groups should be encouraged. The text-books 
used in our schools should be re-written, etc. All of these 
suggestions are valuable as far as they go. But none of 
them touches the root of the problem. English-speaking and 
French-speaking Canadians stand opposed to each other in 
Canada today fundamentally because they are loyal to dif- 
ferent national ideologies. There are as yet few if any 
national aspirations that they have in common. With 
noticeable exceptions, the national horizon of the French- 
speaking population is limited to Quebec and the parts of 
Ontario and New Brunswick that are ethnically part of 
French Canada. Beyond that area the average French- 
Canadian feels lost and a foreigner; and his loyalty to the 
rest of Canada is sometimes coldly intellectual. ’ 
however, is his only fatherland and the only country which 
he recognizes as having any claim on his loyalty. Many 
English-Canadians on the other hand—particularly those of 
an older generation—are inclined not only to regard Quebec 
as an anomaly in the Canadian scene; they divide their 
loyalties between Great Britain and Canada, with Canada 
sometimes receiving a very small share in those loyalties. 
Fortunately, these “colonials” are neither as strong nor as 
numerous as some French-Canadians believe; but they are 
a vocal minority and control the most important opinion- 
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forming media in the country. That we are still colonial- 
minded is, rightly or wrongly, the chief complaint that 
French-Canadians direct against us. 


The so-called Quebec problem is in great measure a 
result of this fundamental difference in loyalties. There can 
be no doubt, for example, that French Canada’s attitude 
towards the conscription issue is.a direct consequence of a 
still widely-held belief that Canada entered this war to 
protect imperialist rather than Canadian interests. Why we 
entered this war is today a question of little more than 
historical interest, What matters is why we are fighting 
now. This.is not the place to attempt an enumeration of 
Canada’s war objectives. But one thing can be said without 
fear of contradiction: the people of English-speaking 
Canada are not fighting this war to protect imperialist 
interests. French Canada must learn to believe that the 
great majority of English-speaking Canadians are agreed 
on this. It was and is the duty of the federal government 
to make this clear. Instead, it pursues a propaganda cam- 
paign which often produces exactly the opposite impression. 
Posters depicting a Canadian beaver trotting along beside 
an overpowering British lion may create a favorable emo- 
tional response in parts of Toronto; but in the Province of 
Quebec this kind of propaganda merely confirms the current 
opinion that the interests of Canada are being subordinated 
‘to those of the Empire, and plays, of course, right into the 
hands of extremist elements whose attitude is as~ un- 
Canadian as that of the “colonials.” Can French-Canadians 
be blamed for persisting in the belief that Canada_ is 
engaged in an imperialist war when not only the English 
language press but the official propaganda of the government 
persists in putting that interpretation on our war effort? 


_The answer to the question put by the men of goodwill 
is that Canadian unity will only. be achieved when all 
Canadians, whatever their mother tongue, direct their 
loyalties to the same focus. Let each individual Canadian 
-become first. of all a real Canadian. Once this..metamor- 
phosis has been achieved, he will inevitably find himself on 
common ground with his English or French-speaking com- 
patriots who have gone through the same metamorphosis. 
“The two lines that now run parallel will converge. And 
Canada will become a nation. ee 
_ First of all, we must rid ourselves of the last remnants 
of colonial thinking. Canada has already achieved state- 
hood. The time has come to forge the reality behind the 
constitution. Perhaps it is already there. If so, it is merely 
a matter of bringing it out into the open. This process will 
be facilitated by the adoption of national symbols that can 
become the focus of a deeper patriotism. Canada must have 
a national flag, her own national anthem. We must begin 
to weave the pageantry of nationhood. The few remaining 
marks of colonial subordination must be wiped out. We 
must abolish appeals to the Privy Council. We must set 
up machinery in Canada for the amendment of the con- 
stitution. The next governor-general must be a Canadian. 
But above all we must learn to think as Canadians. 


What is here being advocated is no narrow nationalism. 
There will be no place for chauvinism in the post-war world. 
It is possible for a people to be both nationally and inter- 
nationally-minded, just as it is possible for a man to be a 
good citizen of his city and at the same time a good citizen 
of the wider national community. But it will be impossible 
for Canada to make her best contribution to the new inter- 
national order unless we can overcome the colonial and 
other influences that are preventing national unity. Our 
contribution, moreover, will only be: of value if it stems 
from an independent estimate of the questions involved. 
Canada should not be a Charlie McCarthy to any policy. 


The Canadian Fory, 


And finally, if we, whose mother tongue is English, a 
to meet our French-speaking compatriots on this comm 
ground, we must grant them complete equality of status jy 
the body politic. If we want them to look beyond Queby 
to a greater Canada, we must give them an interest in th 
rest of Canada. French-Canadians must not be allowed 
feel themselves foreigners in any part of a country whic 
was theirs by right of discovery before we came to share jt 
This means, amongst other things, that the French 
must be given official recognition in every province to th 
end that French-Canadians may be on a status of perfey 
equality throughout the length and breadth of the comm 
fatherland, and to the end also that all Canadians my 
ultimately share the benefits of that bilingualism which i 


not only one of our richest cultural assets but the only 


cultural characteristic that distinguishes us from our English. 
speaking cousins south of the border. Something must 
done also to make more use of French-Canadians in th 


_federal civil service. There is no reason why Ottawa coul 


not become a centre of bilingual culture for the hemisphere 
and a prototype of the Canadian culture of the future, 


With the achievement of legal equality, the social prob- 
lems inherent in the present situation will solve themselves 
in time. In some cases the solution may require many year, 
particularly where the basic cause is religious rather tha 
linguistic. But the religious problem is not peculiar to 
Canada; and history shows that it is possible for peopk 
of different faiths to co-operate within the confines of: 
single nation. In the meantime, the least that true patriot. 
ism demands is mutual tolerance. 


Jo Catharine 


Catharine, drink with me— 


unafraid of apocalypse, 


unafraid of the potpourri— 
honey-hot taste to your April lips! 
Time is the wine of the wind, distilling 
rose-petals plucked from the river’s brink, 
light of the stars from the dark relentless 
flowing forever and ever . . . Drink! 
Summer comes, hot noon, short night, 
the goblet drained by a deepened thirst. 
Soon September loosens leaves : 
of wisdom on the wind. Be first 
to gather 
in the scented retrospection 
of an autumn afternoon, 
your trove 
of fallen, scattered, 
bruised and deadly, 
golden apples of the moon. 
Taste in them 
reiteration 
of the mad and tragic theme; 
nor regret 
the bittersweet of memory’s 
distillation of a dream 
we must forget. 
Rita Smith. 
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THE BEVERIDGE PLAN 
George A. ° Graham 


p> IF THOSE among our newspaper editors and commenta- 
tors who persist in building up the Beveridge Report 
as the final answer to a citizen’s prayer and the open high- 
way to the new order, would only read the report itself, they 
would, if they were honest, discuss Sir William’s proposals 
for what they are: the correlation of existing social services 
in England, their extension in benefits and coverage, accom- 
panied by two proposals that are. new and socially valuable: 
family endowments and a national scheme of health insur- 
ance. 

However, if it is too much to ask all those who write 
about the report to read it, they should at least read pages 
165 to 167. There Sir William makes it abundantly clear 
that unless: other and more fundamental measures are taken 
to maintain employment his plan will flounder, for the waste 
of large-scale unemployment will make the cost of his plan 
“ynsupportable.” Finally he says: 


“Income security, which is all that can be given by 
_ social insurance is so inadequate a provision for human 
happiness that to put it forward by itself as a sole or 
principal measure of reconstruction seems hardly worth 
doing. It should be accompanied by an announced deter- 
mination to use the powers of the State to whatever 
extent may prove necessary to ensure for all, not indeed 
absolute continuity of work, but a reasonable chance of 
productive employment.” (p. 163, my italics). 

If we keep in mind also the passage of the report which 
tells us that correct distribution of wealth does not mean a 
redistribution of wealth between capital, management and 
labour, but that 


“Better distribution of purchasing power is required 


"among wage-earners themselves, as between times of 


earning and not earning and between times of heavy 
family responsibilities and of light or no family responsi- 


bilities” 


we shall then be quite clear as to what the Beveridge report 
is not. It is not a revolution, not even a British revolution. 
It does not change the economic system, but, within that 
system, it insures the wage earners and small salaried groups 
of Britain against unemployment and sickness, mostly at 


their own and ‘each other’s expense. As against that, it pro- 


vides children’s allowances and old-age pensions, and the 
bulk of these last two items is to be paid for by the govern- 
ment contributions, i.e., out of taxation. 

Actually, the recommendations, if adopted, would establish 
a “subsistence level”—a continuously recurrent phrase and 
very significant—below which no one will be allowed to sink. 
no one, that is, but the destitute who cannot pay contri- 
butions and will receive direct assistance of unspecified 
amount, outside the scheme. These are described as those 
with less than $375: income a year. The “subsistence level” 
Is suggested as $10 a week for man and wife and $6 for a 
single person. This is to be the benefit paid for unemploy- 
ment, disability, old age pensions, and also the minimum 
industrial pension for total disability industrial pensions 
(2/3 of earnings to a maximum of $15 a week). As all this 
Is to be paid without means test, and without time limit, 
except that periods of re-training are prescribed after a 
certain period of unemployment, no one can deny that it 
marks a considerable advance upon present social insurance 
Measures in Britain, and a vast advance upon anything 


known in this country. It should be noted, however, that the 
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figures.are only suggestions; they might be cut down in times 


-of depression. Moreover, the old age pensions would only 


come into full effect in. the twentieth year of the plan. At 


first the pension would be only $6.00 double and $3.50 


single, increasing for those who come under it later to the 
standard mentioned. above. 

There is no upper income limit. The whole population 
pays, and.pays the same amount, subject to certain deduc- 


tions for those. who, for instance, not being employed can- 


not claim unemployment pay. Man and wife are covered by 


ne. contribution, and adolescents from 16 to 21 have 


reduced. premiums. and benefits. Granted that there is much 
to be said for individual contributions, yet the report surely 
goes too far when it suggests that the same flat rate (roughly 
a dollar a week) should be paid by all those who have or 
earn over $375 a year! 

Besides establishing this “subsistence level” for the main 
forms of insurance—unemployment, old age and disability— 


‘the report adds some other benefits of a minor kind. There 


is a grant at. marriage, depending upon the number of con- 
tributions paid but rising up to $50, a maternity benefit of 
$20, and-a funeral grant of $100 for your funeral. The 
relative size of these grants throws an interesting light on 
Britain’s social customs, a funeral bringing twice the benefit 
a wedding does, and five times that for childbirth! Widows 
get $9 for. 13 weeks and then must look after themselves, 
if they are of working age (subject of course to children’s 
allowances and retraining). 

Though the housewife. gets certain benefits on her hus- 
band’s contribution (not unemployment, as she cannot be 
discharged!) the wife who has a job of her own will also 
receive a further maternity benefit of $9 a week for 13 weeks. 
She may also insure in her own right for unemployment 
benefit. ; . 

These are the main supplementary benefits, and we must 
not here lose ourselves in a maze of details, fascinating 
though they be. So far we are still in the realm of social 
insurance as usually understood. 

Grafted onto this social insurance plan, however, are two 
measures of far.reaching importance: children’s allowances 
and health insurance. _- 

As an encouragement to large families in a rapidly declin- 
ing population, parents are:to receive $2 a week for each 
child after the first, from birth until they reach 16 years of 
age. The cost of this is largely born by the exchequer and 
it is part of the social insurance plan in name only. If the 
parents should at any time be in receipt of benefit for unem- 
ployment or some other reason, they will receive $2 a week 
for the first child as well. In both cases the children must 
be at school. This is a new measure. 


The second real innovation is a complete health insurance 
plan. The premiums for’ this, as for all the other forms of 
insurance mentioned is included in the flat contribution of 
around $1 per week. This is very good, and it is based upon 
the assumption ‘that when and if the plan is introduced, the 
state shall have set up a scheme of national medical services 
of every kind—general practice, surgery, hospitalization, 
preventive medicine, etc——which shall be available free of 
cost to all insured persons, that is, to everybody, to be paid 
for by part of the general contributions, and if necessary 
further subsidized out of taxation. That Sir William has in 
mind such a complete scheme of socialized medicine is quite 
clear. He even remarks that, even though this will not, in 
itself, put an end to private practice, as those who have the 
means may pay for private treatment if they want to, yet 
no one will have to pay separately, and “the possible scope 
of private general practice will be so restricted that it may 
not appear worth while to preserve it.” Unfortunately, this 
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national medical service scheme is not described, but rather 
taken as one of the three main “assumptions” upon which the 
whole plan is based. In a densely populated country like 
Britain, many difficulties would be avoided, but opposition 
would not be less for that reason. It is clear that a supple- 
mentary study or report is badly needed here. 


Such then are the main features of the Beveridge plan. 
Even when it is not obscured by those who want to represent 
it for what it is not, there are still many questions raised by 
it each of which is worthy of separate discussion. How far 
should these services be provided for by taxation, how far 
by contributions? Should those contributions be graduated 
or on a flat rate as here recommended? If family allowances 
are a good thing, why not help to provide for the first child 
of young parents just starting out in the economic struggle? 
How is a real system of socialized medicine to be established? 
What of the unmarried mother? The report discusses all 
these and many other questions briefly, though suggestedly. 
For this and many reasons it should be widely read and 
studied. There is another reason for Canadians to study it. 
The Dominion government has made some vague promises 
about a social security plan. We should make sure, first, that 
their promises in this direction do not take the place of the 
far more fundamental changes that are needed and, in the 
second place, that they do not palm off a very feeble imita- 
tion of this comprehensive scheme as the genuine article. 


My Love Who Js Dead 


My love who is dead 
died long before: 
the drifting mist of hyacinth 
and glimmer of sequins at dusk 
faded 
with the knowing 
behind the smile 
and the gleam of secret eyes. 
On the beach 
charred driftwood lay strewn 
and small sand-birds 
pecked briskly in circles: 
the fissured heart lay lost 
weed-tangled 
in the moaning wash: 
black stars of the sky 
cracked giddily 
in opaque emptiness. 
With death of the body 
there were white field-flowers 
in her hair 
and in my heart again 
the light ghost mist 
of hyacinth. 

Murray Bonnycastle. 
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AUSTRALIAN ARTISTS 
HLS. King 


> A comprehensive exhibition of Australian art has bee 
organized by the Commonwealth Government with the finap. 
cial assistance of the Carnegie Corporation. The Museum of 
Modern Art is circulating the exhibition in the United State, 
and the National Gallery is arranging the tour in our ow 
country. The Australian pictures have been on view in th 
Art Gallery of Toronto during the month of February, 
Most of these paintings are landscapes, landscapes in which 
there is much to enjoy and admire. Natural effects of color 
and atmosphere are sensitively observed and recorded with 
freshness and charm. There is competent construction of 
the color fabric, skilful manipulation of brush and pigment, 
The painting is personal and sincere. But it is also true tha 
there is no great depth of feeling in this work, no sense in it 
of the energies, tensions and growth which are the realities 
of landscape form. The pictorial forms are surface-color con. 
structions, which through lack of imagination on the part of 
the artist correspond insufficiently with those solid three. 
dimensioned forms and traversible space experienced by 
people who are at practical work-a-day grips with nature, 
One might guess that the artist’s contact with his landscape 
is of the nature of a week-end sketching trip; that the delight 
he takes in his landscape painting is the joy of release, of 
escape from the humdrum necessitous life of an urban, in- 
dustrial people. There must be some truth in this conjecture 
for there are not many pictures of people in this exhibition, 
And when artists don’t paint many pictures about people, 
examining, interpreting, evaluating their existence, it must 
be because they are out of touch with them. Artists whoa 
in touch tap the chief well of emotional strength, for t 
own character and for their work. Close to people, and 
material things upon which their practical energies have lat 
their impress, artists will paint pictures of them; and granted 
the necessary talent and skill, their work will be rich® 
thought and feeling. There will be, moreover, a carryow 
of this richness when they come to paint landscape; forme 
are united to nature in that the forms of their activity and i 
material evidences of their energy display the same qua 
of tension, rhythm and struggle as are exhibited by naturem 
her landscape forms. . 
There are, of course, pictures of people in the Austealme 
show, but nothing to demonstrate a real approach of. 
artist to the life of his people comparable to that of Amenelm 
painters of the last decade. Progress in any national.a 
nowadays, seems to be towards a more social art. In Austral 
the paintings of a few, like William Dobell, Peter Smitha 
Elaine Haxton, seem to point in this direction. The roled 
modernism in Australia and the discovery of merit in# 
work of Aboriginal artists is primarily a role of liberatm 
from a too-slavish, naturalistic tradition. This is a progear 
ive and necessary role, for most artists still work on 
assumption that the purpose of painting is to record ¢ 
pleasurable, visual impressions. ei 
The Toronto Gallery shows as well a very numem 
collection of the landscapes of Emily Carr. There is not 
placid and pleasurable about this work; it is really meat 
able, for it has all the tensions, rhythms and confusions wa 
are nature itself. Her work is at its best when a few simp 
massive forms dominate a wealth of confused but related 
tail. When, occasionally, there is much simplification: 
abstraction the painting seems to lose its sense of reali 
if the artist were drawing away from the landscape forms 
towards her own private pictorial construction. 
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SUGAR RATION 
Carl Carlsen 


® SUGAR was going to be rationed in the Japanese 
Nationalist camps at last, and our camp-record showed we 
were using four times as much as the indicated official 
allowance. Men outdoors in a.cold climate use sweets in 
abundance, and the Japanese are no exception to the rule. 

The storeman for our outfit told me, “You fellows in the 
camp will simply have to cut down on sugar. Almost three 
hundred pounds a week! You probably will be getting 
around sixty. It is on a voluntary basis right now. But just 
wait. Soon it will be so that you simply won’t get any 
more than so much.” 

Up the track of the railroad, where we were camped in a 
work-train with one hundred Japanese only recently exiled 
from the Coast. area, I told the Japanese cook what the 
storekeeper had said. 

There were three cooks, and many helpers, but Suyeichi 
Nakamoto was the most forceful; so it happened we were 
in the. general habit of dealing with the cook-car directly 
through him. He was a tall, slim, excitable young man, who 
spoke with dramatic gestures and flashing black eyes. 

“What!: Sixty pounds a week for over a hundred men! 
Can’t do it that’s all. Hotcakes in the morning, cake or 
pie dessert, bread.” He counted them off on his fingers. 
“Sixty pounds | last little more than one day . . . We need 
sugar for coffee, too. Don’t forget.” 

Then I told the white cook. Let me explain here that 
Japanese road-camps are organized as much as possible 
along racial lines; so the two peoples are kept separate. 
- This calls for.a sense of discrimination, especially in the 


“: \dining-room, since the Canadian- Japanese are passionately 
.. addicted to Canadian food—sugar, and white bread for’ 
_. instance. They have abandoned their Japanese food almost 


entirely. 
We did it this way. The ‘Japanese ate in one diner—two 


sittings. We white men ate in the other diner—one sitting. - 


At first the cooks, our own white cook included, all worked 
together in the cook-car, until the Japanese, who were the 
Men 
always crowd each other, and Japanese men are, above all 
things, manly. 

We were going to move from the work-train on the siding 
to our permanent camp that was being built across the 
‘failroad track by the lake. At the permanent camp we 


-* would have everything separate from the Japanese—cook- 


house, dining-room, bath-house. The Japanese did not like 
it. Neither did I, because we were all, in a sense, workers 
together. Then one evening the Japanese boys invited me 
to eat supper with them. Afterwards, I told someone what 
a good cook the Nakamoto boy was. This seemed to indi- 
cate a subtle undermining of the white cook’s integrity. 

He was a mild, slight, middle-aged Englishman, with 
thin grey hair, a long thin nose, and clear blue eyes. He was 
a good cook, too. I saw him angry only twice. One time 

. the stove in the cook-car went on strike and refused to draw 
in a heavy snowstorm, just after he had put the pies into 
the oven; and again one time I locked him in the meat-house 
by mistake for fifteen minutes. 

When I told him about the sugar, he said, “Well, if we 
can’t have it, we can’t have it. There is nothing we can do 
about it. We will just have to go without I suppose. Still, 
they can’t expect us to make pies and puddings if there 
isn’t enough sugar. They'll have to go without that, too, 
I guess, ” 


The Canadian Forum 


Then early in April we moved camp. The storeman was 
good to us; he sent us two whole sacks of sugar—two 
hundred pounds. But he warned us solemnly there would be 
no more until another allowance was due. 

The white cook laughed, somewhat incredulously, | 
thought, when’ I told him what the rate was—about ten 
pounds a week. He was going into his own cookhouse now, 
where he would be the sole chef and no interference. The 
foreman gave him a Japanese helper, however, a boy named 
Jimmie, who looked like a small edition of Premier Tojo, 
even to the oversize glasses. 

Jimmie was a waiter in a Vancouver chop suey place 
before the evacuation. He was very friendly. Off hours he 
painted pictures. 

He complained, “There is no scenery aamnrignathing but 
mountains.” 

That was true, in a way. We were in the middle of the 
mountains. There were tall mountains all around us. The 
new camp stood on a hillside overlooking a frozen white 
and blue lake, just now spotted with emerald green patches 
of water where the spring sunshine was melting the ice. 
Across the lake, directly opposite, and facing us, a steep 
mountain wall stood sharply outlined against the cold Cana- 
dian sky. 

The white cook and our teamster had bunks in one end 
of our store-car. On moving day the teamster was helping 
with the supplies. He loaded them on a sleigh and dragged 
successive instalments of them over patches. of squashy 
spring snow on the lake shore to the new storeroom. The 
cook hurried up to the new camp early. 

Everybody was very busy. It was late in the day, and 
the shadows on the lake were long, when I heard that the 
cook and teamster, thoughtfully, had appropriated an 
entire sack of sugar, half our precious stock, for the white 
men’s cookhouse. Cooks often play tricks on each other. 
This one meant a hundred pounds of rationed sugar - for 
twenty men and another like amount for a hundred men, 


I said, “Mr. Gleason, that sugar will have to last you ‘ 


ten weeks, until the middle of June.” 


But Suyeichi Nakamoto came into the camp office, his 


eyes flashing and his apron tossed over his shoulder. The 
Japanese cook was angry. 


“How come that other cook got just as much sugar a5 


we got? He has only twenty men and we got a hundred. 
Took half the eggs, too,” he added as an afterthought. 


The situation was not very good. I said, “Look here, 
Mr. Nakamoto, I can’t help that now. He shouldn’t have 


done it, and I did not know.. I have been very busy today. 
We will fix it this way. We will charge that cookhouse 
with the sugar they took and we’ll see he doesn’t get any 
more until the middle of June.” 

Nakamoto said imperiously, “Okay! You do that,” He 
strode out of the office still angry. 

From the doorway he shot back at me over his shoulder, 
“And don’t forget!” 


We white men had lots of sugar for a while—for as long . 


as it lasted. We had cookies, pies, puddings, cake. Some of 


the men used three spoons of sugar in their coffee. The 


doughnuts were rolled in sugar. We feasted. 

The Japanese fared much simpler, and better. They kept 
inside the ration limits. There was no straight sugar on their 
tables. Their coffee went on with the sugar already in it, 


mixed in the pot, so much and no more. Sometimes they 


drank green tea unsweetened. 


Then the famine came. The sugar was almost gone in the ~ 
white men’s cookhouse, and I. was very resolute. So was © 
the storeman. It was not the middle of June yet. The result — 


was a short almost-sugarless season until the new ration was 
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due, a season when the sugar bowls went off the table im- 
mediately after breakfast, if they appeared at all, and did not 
reappear until the following breakfast. Luckily, we managed 
to get a little honey and corn syrup. There were no desserts. 

I said nothing. I trusted Jimmie Tojo to keep the Japanese 
adequately informed of our troubles. I knew, though, that 
the Japanese cookhouse served pie every day at noon and 
cake for supper. 

Then the Japanese threw a party. Mysteriously, there 
seemed to be no connection with a celebration and our temp- 
orary sugar shortage, but the reason given was a simple and 
plausible one that now when we were all settled in the new 
camp, a get-acquainted party was in order. True, all of us 
who had been with the camp from the beginning were not 
there. Also, a few of the white men did not attend. The 
cook was one of them. Invitations were not given out, but 
the understanding was that if we wanted to get acquainted 
and to meet everyone in our outfit on the basis of an equality 
that was unmindful of political and color variations, we were 
all equally welcome. 

It was in the evening, around the long tables in the Jap- 
anese dining room. Everyone was wearing his good clothes, 
because this was supposed to be a very special occasion. 
There were fresh spring wildflowers on the tables in empty 
gallon cans. There were speeches and there was laughter. 
Every person in the room had to rise when his turn came 
and make a short speech—to tell who he was, and what, and 
where he came from. If he could not do that he was allowed 
to sing a song. 

They found me a seat beside Suyeichi Nakamoto. When 
the cook offered me cigarettes, I accepted them graciously. 

I saw that beside the flowers there was also food on the 
tables—cheese sandwiches, beef sandwiches, jam sandwiches, 
cake, cookies. Large platters heaped with rich chocolate 
cakes and soft, white vanilla icing stood at our elbows, pots 
of coffee, unsweetened, and bowls of sugar. The Japanese 
boys must have gone without their usual sugar a week to 
afford such a spread. It was a banquet. We ate nippy 
cheese-on-brown-bread sandwiches, tart, benevolent jam 
sandwiches, gooey, indigestible gobs of rich chocolate cake 
and icing. .. . We talked and laughed. 

Suyeichi Nakamoto poured me a large cup of coffee. 

“Sugar?” He offered the bowl with an air of infinite 
solicitude. The Japanese are a polite people. 

I am one of those individuals who seldom use sugar in 
coffee, but I felt this was a very special occasion, wherein 
some special significance attached itself to the rite of passing 
a white man the sugar. After all, they were Japanese, but they 
had made their sugar ration last, while we had not. And no 
special concessions had been given. 

So when Nakamoto passed me the sugar, I knew what to 
do. I said, enthusiastically, “Yes, thank you!” 
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PROMOTING DEMOCRACY — 
WITH THE 16mm. FILM 
Donald | 


b> IN the battle for men’s minds, Goebbels and his minions 
have put the moving picture in the first rank of field arma- 
ments. So inoculated have the German people become with 
the visual imagery of Nazi power and Nazi will, that any 
rehabilitation of Germanic society after the downfall of 
Hitler will undoubtedly have to be accomplished by some 
equally intensive use of movies, prepared this time, however, 
by democratic propagandists. Fortunately, the machinery 
for such a counter-attack is being forged. Already, as a 
preliminary, the United Nations are using the motion picture 
to educate their own citizens in the meaning of the people’s 
war against Hitlerism. 

The weapon is the portable 16 mm. movie projector. With 
it, scores of travelling theatres have been organized since the 
beginning of the war by United Kingdom authorities; and 
factory and farm workers in the British Isles have been 
getting, on small screens in their own halls, the visual story 
of industrial preparation and the manpower and social plans 
of the democracies. 

Since January, 1942, the impact of the documentary film 
has been brought to rural audiences in Canada by a group 
of hardworking projectionists who act as employees of the 
National Film Board. From February, 1943, onward, the 
same service is to be given workers in war. plants. - 

The rural circuits, as they are called, serve neighborhood 
gatherings for the most part in the more remote regions of 
the Dominion. They penetrate to the smallest centres of all, 
the villages of three to six hundred persons. They give these 
men and women far from cities and towns a chance to dis- 
cuss, in terms of their own neighborhood life, the problems 
of democracy at war. 

It is interesting to put this into statistics. Over thirteen 
hundred farm, fishing and lumbering localities in Canada 
see, each month, a program of documentary films about 
Canadian citizenship and the economic and military strategy 
of the United Nations. The same films, with minor varia- 
tions, are shown on the same night in St. Louis de Ha-Ha 
and Trois Pistoles, Quebec; in Pubnico Head, Nova Scotia; 
in Veregin, Saskatchewan; in Hazelton, British Columbia— 
a national, uniform program of realistic movies. Docu- 
mentaries like “Heroes of the Atlantic,” about the merchant 
marine, and “Battle of the Harvests,” about war production 
on the farms, are put out in both French and English ver- 
sions, and sometimes also—as in the case of the first men- 
tioned—in the Ukrainian language for certain regions of 
western Canada. 

Each month some three hundred thousand rural folk 
attend these travelling theatres. That held true even of last 
December with its severe winter weather. At first people 
came out of sheer curiosity. Now, twelve months after the 
initial showings, many who come to these village halls to see 
the show remain to discuss what they have seen. They argue 
about many things—from price control to the submarine 
menace, from aid for China and Russia to the role of women 
in industry. These forums, of course, did not all spring up 
spontaneously. Most of them have been organized by 
enthusiastic rural educationalists connected with university 
extension departments, who have taken advantage of the 
travelling movie theatres to create a new stimulus, develop 
a new vigor, in rural social life. They are men like Watson 
Thompson of Winnipeg and Alex Sim of Ste. Anne de Belle- 
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vue, who believe that the democracy we know had its origins 
in the rural folkmeetings of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and 
who feel that this flair for local activity to be revived now. 


The problem has been to find some way through the 
multiplicity of switchboard controls at the centre, some 
method of relating the citizen, as a human being, to the 
realities of government. 


When John Grierson, as head of the National Film Board, 
in 1940 put into Canadian practice the doctrine of bridging 
this gap by the use of realistic films describing federal 
mechanisms and controls, a path was opened. He believed 
that these new documentary movies, made in Canada or 
elsewhere, could be used as vital aids to democracy. The real 
test came when the Office of Public Information, then 
headed by Herbert Lash, granted a sum of money to make 
possible the free distribution of these citizenship films in 
rural Canada. As a result, that revolutionary gadget, the 
16 mm. moving picture projector, is now becoming the 
gadfly of co-operative and organized community discussion. 
What a contrast this provides to the commercial “glamor 
movie” upon which most of us were brought up! 


Let us consider some of the typical programs now being 
sent from Ottawa to these 16mm. projectionists. In January, 
the United Nations were well-represented. There was “Inside 
Fighting Russia,” which not only showed how the Soviets 
were resisting German aggression but presented the economic 
background of Russian preparedness and the significance of 
Stalin’s inculcation of racial equality. This was followed by 
“Battle for Freedom,” a twenty-minute panorama of the war 
activities of the British Commonwealth of Nations. While 
there was some skipping over of the problem of India in this 
film, the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps was factually pre- 
sented, as was the position of Ireland under De Valera. The 
two films together provided ample stimulus for discussion. 
Yet, as with a pump on a cold day, a little priming is some- 
times necessary in localities where the farmer or fisherman 
has not been used to taking part in public discussions with 
his neighbors. To this end a new technique proved effective 
in encouraging the audiences to come out with their own 
opinions—a three-minute “discussion movie,” in which four 
people were presented on the screen in round table argument 
about the theme running through the principal films of the 
evening, in this case the “people’s war.” A second program, 
the one for February, had as its principal feature, “Women 
Are Warriors,” portraying the role of the female worker in 
essential industries. To this were added a picture on price 
controls as relating to agriculture; a newsreel item on 
Australia; and, so that South America might not be forgotten, 
a descriptive film on Brazil. 


Naturally, pure realism minus glamor does not attract 
everybody in any community, but a good percentage of the 
adults in most villages and on nearby farms do turn out. 
Projectionists in the more isolated regions where ordinary 
commercial movies are never seen at all, as in the Skeena 
Valley of northern British Columbia, report that village 
gossip on the topics of the citizenship films continues for 
days afterwards round the post office wicket and the stove 
in the general store. 


The development of film circuits in industrial plants in 
the cities, which has only just begun, may eventually tell a 
similar story. 

Here is a real education for good citizenship and national 
unity. That bogey of most inter-provincial projects, the 
“constitutional issue,” has been no obstacle in this case, 
because departments of education originally approved these 
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travelling theatres as an essential part of a wartime program 
for good citizenship. 

What of the problems of peace and reconstruction? Will 
the Dominion and provincial authorities jointly promote a 
similar scheme of national information on these issues, or 
will it be left to each village or township, and in the cities 
to each industry or trade union, to act on its own initiative? 
Here is a challenge to those who believe that we should begin 
to prepare now for the kind of world we want after the war. 


FEMINISM, 1943 
Dorothy jo nson 


> WOMEN are gainfully employed again. The cry of patri- 
otism is urging women into all the work they’ve been trying 
to get into since World War I ceased. American states 
which were busy passing acts actually to stop married women 
from working outside their homes have quietly dropped the 
matter. School boards are imploring married teachers to 
return to the fold; hospitals are employing married nurses; 
aircraft factories are astonished to find women capable of 
operating simple machines, and even governments are taking 
a hand in the business of caring for children while mothers 
work. 

There are odd spots, of course. Women are now being 
employed as taxi-drivers, but in one western city at least 
they must first produce a certificate of character from a 
clergyman. Since perhaps 70% of the population (my 
guess) is not connected with organized religion this may 
cause some difficulties. Perhaps choir-leaders or Sunday- 
school teachers do make better taxi-drivers. Apparently no 
one has thought so in the case of men. 


There is agitation, too, over “protecting” women from 
night work. For years fruit-packing houses, for example, 
have used night shifts for women, and there have been no 
protests over the work of night switchboard operators, office 
cleaners, waitresses, the twelve-hour shifts of night nurses 
and so-on. One is always suspicious when people suddenly 
wish to “protect,” particularly since there was absolutely no 
interest as long as women were only working at night in the 
traditional and underpaid women’s jobs. What is behind 
this unwonted chivalry? 

The feminist movement can claim none of the gains. The 
1930’s showed how little that idea had taken root. At the 
first hint of economic troubles out went the women. As late 
as July, 1941, I was informed in a large city’s school board 
office that I, as a married woman, could not get even substi- 
tute teaching in the city system, unless I could prove I was 
destitute. I had a husband and he was there to support me. 
The idea that I might be a good teacher was of no import- 
ance. 

Will the end of the war bring a surge of feminism like 
that of the 1920’s, which was based in some respects on 4 
man shortage? The feminists often could not marry, and 
often would not, and so left the upbringing of the next 
generation to the home-bodies. Thus the crusading spirit 
largely died out. This, however, was not the chief cause of 
the failure of feminism to make its influence felt. 


The 1920 feminist wanted equal rights, equal pay, equal 
jobs—by Act of Parliament. Reasonableness was the argu- 
ment in a highly unreasonable world. Economics were un- 
touched, biology shunned, psychology from Freud to D. H. 
Lawrence, particularly execrated. The feminists had pub- 
licists with a vivid style but no really profound thoughts. 
The superficiality of Winifred Holtby’s polemics, for 
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example, makes one wonder now how she acquired her repu- 
tation. It was actually her unadvertised mother who made 
a place of distinction for herself in local government in 
Yorkshire. 


Women, on the whole, are still stupid. They will rush 
to work now, and they will give up their work to men after 
the war as soon as they are asked to. I do not expect 
feminism to be any more deeply rooted then than it was 
shown to be in the 1930's, unless it is realized that the soil 
about it is the major factor in its growth. 


Feminism must rest on a basis of sound economics. The 
1920 feminist did not perceive this. Only in a socialist 
state is it economically possible for women to be persons. 
Capitalism is not interested in individuals as such, whether 
men or women, but only in so many workers to be used or 
thrown aside at the whim of the profit-making mechanism. 
Feminism can only come to full flowering under socialism, 
and the sooner that women realize it, and work towards a 
co-operative commonwealth, the sooner they will achieve 
some of the desired equality. Education departments of the 
CCF please take note, and start now while many women are 
excited over their freedom. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

I have just received my copy of the February issue and as custom- 
ary am enjoying its stimulating and informative articles. The new 
format is attractive and the paper very good, though I hope you will 
be able to replace the red on the cover in due course. 

However there is one-thing I would like to mention and that is the 
very small type used for the book reviews and the correspondence, 
which cannot be read with comfort or without eyestrain by a good 
many people. Would it be possible to use a slightly larger size? Even 
if this meant cutting down on the number of words printed I believe 
the amount of matter read by all your readers would be greater. In 
the Canadian Forum the correspondence and book reviews are par- 
ticularly valuable and I dislike having to miss any of them. 


A. T. PEACEY, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


The Editor: 

I was interested in the caption of your editorial in the February 
issue viz., “Wanted a post-war plan”, and hoped to find something 
constructive in it, but when I had finished reading I could find no 
evidence of any plan for a world of freedom and opportunity for all. 
Just the same old: platitudes of all political parties. It is true you 
mentioned some of the evils in our economic system when you say 
“What has to be removed is the exploitation of natural wealth and 
human labor by a small and powerful class in its own interest. Only 
planning for full production and full employment unhampered by the 
inequitable ‘laws’ of the profit system can hope to achieve that.” 
What do you mean by the profit system? I have never seen the term 
mentioned in any book on economics and I have read most of 
them. Nor have you offered a single suggestion as to how you intend 
to stop the exploitation of natural wealth. 

The evils that you mention are merely the effect of some preceding 
cause. They can be eliminated if we find the cause, and until we do 
so all the planning in the. world .will be futile, a waste of time and 
energy. Meagre production and unemployment are the result or 
effect of man-made laws which violate natural laws. Until these 
man-made laws are wiped: off the statute books what is the use of 
planning for a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

You, without doubt, like all good citizens, desire a prosperous post- 
war world and lasting peace, -but everlasting talk about planning for 
other people without some concrete program for the removal of man- 
made barriers to social progress will not accomplish much. I take it 
you have studied economics as taught by the world’s great economists 
and thinkers. If so you will find the very first thing Canada must do, 
Which should be done even before the war ends, is the elimination 
of all trade barriers between nations and individuals. Following the 
enactment of the U.S:A. Smoot-Hawley tariff in 1930, fifty nations 
took action against the United States by raising their tariffs or 
establishing quotas, special import duties or embargoes. Most students 
know the result—world. trade fell from 68 billion dollars to 23 billion 
@ year. The unprecedented’ unemployment of the thirties was due to 
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the idiotic impediments to trade. It is estimated that the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff deprived 1,500,000 families of their livelihood in the 
U.S. alone. At the same time Canada’s insane obstacles to trade 
robbed thousands of Canadians of their livelihood. There is not a 
single word of condemnation in your article of such a pernicious 
infraction of human liberty. 


The next thing needed is the opportunity for everyone who wants 
a job. The latter can be accomplished by remedial legislation. Rescind 
all tax measures that now penalize thrift and industry and rob men 
of nearly half their wages through increased costs of all commodities, 
and provide by statute for the collection of economic rent in lieu of 
the revenues thus surrendered. This would bring land into use. 
There is no record in history of widespread. unemployment where 
land has been free. No unemployment means the end of mass poverty. 
Ending poverty and freeing trade would be the greatest guarantee of 
peace and prosperity that this weary world could have. 


These two reforms would give us Jefferson’s ideal of democracy: 
“Equal opportunity for all, special privileges for none.” In such a 
democracy there will be no need to worry about monopoly of natural 
resources, of money or credit. With freedom to produce and exchange 
in open competition the profit system will take care of itself and 
there will be no need to plan other people’s lives. 


I admit the future does not look very bright so long as our various 
political parties do not seem to know anything of the fundamental 
principles of economics. It is as natural for men to trade as it is to 
breathe, but artificial barriers to trade erected for the benefit of a few 
at the expense of the many, have caused more unemployment and 
poverty than any other agency. Why don’t you tackle first principles 
instead of using words, words, which sound plausible but have no real 
meaning, after the manner of our machine politicians . 


JOHN ANDERSON, 
Westmount, P.Q. 


Dear Sir: 
I should like to register a mild protest on your article, U. S. on the 
Move, by Graham McInnes. 


Americans should become inured to impressionistic write-ups of 
their culture, their characteristics, their degree of war effort. But 
I suppose we are a thin-skinned people and will continue to protest, 
even though the criticism comes from Canadians who, despite the fact 
that they insist upon their differences and consider all similarities 
ignominy, are like Americans in most respects. 


I quite enjoyed Mr. McInnes’ style of writing and I am aware that 
a magazine, even a serious magazine, often needs a pleasant filler. 
However, an accurate, less exaggerated one might be more to the 
point. “The confusion of the Normandie wreck,” which he considers 
so typical of America, has had parallels outside of the country even 
more serious and calamitous and stupid. As for the “panic of the 
Cocoanut Grove,” I have read of similar tragedies in other lands where 
groups of hysterical, frightened, trapped people behaved similarly. 


Canada is to be congratulated that she has “come a long, long 
way toward the organized self-discipline which forms the image of 


tomorrow.” 
ELEANORE COBB, 
Toronto. 


The Editor: 


One is rewarded for wading through some mis-information, and 
some unworthy stuff, by coming across such an article as Professor 
Lower has in the current Forum on Mr. Bracken and his new 
involvements. The wit and penetration and (I think) fairness of that 
exposure leave one refreshed, and really help public affairs. 


But all your contributors are not so nice. Often I feel. a bit sick 
over the ill-condition towards their opponents of some. of your writers. 
I do not mind the stalwart, whooping onsets. Generally they are 
blunderingly honest; and one can discount. the noise and get some- 
where with the arguments. But-I do dislike the snarler;. and! most 
the snarler who imputes motives. Our standards in civic life are not 
helped that way. I think I could find half-a-dozen recent items to 
justify the above generality if you challenge-me, for I keep The Forum 
(and display it, when my police authorities or other high-minded 
patriotic citizens visit’ me, as Seditious Literature that I am sup- 
porting). 

Anyhow I can justify my remark from one article, for I have. it 
before me now, India —~ Politics as Usual in last. October's 
issue. I disliked the article when I first:read it, but I put it aside so 
that I could read and re-read some up-to-date works on the Indian 
position. I have spent a good part of the past six months’ leisure in 
trying to study the existing problems of political India (being a little 
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helped by two years in India in the last war). I will not bore you 
with my reasons, but I can tell you that I now have reasons that 
satisfy myself that I did no injustice to Mr. Henry Stanley. I.much 
fear that you have not been heiping the peace of the world or the 
honest, patriotic Indian himself (as against the sectional zealot) by 
publishing such an article. But it is enough to make the comment 
that Mr. Stanley does not trust even our champion of freedom— 
Cripps. He does not even regard Cripps as straightforward. His 
remarks on the “disgraceful spectacle” of John W. Dafoe and George 
Ferguson disagreeing with Mr. Stanley illustrate what I meant by 
ill-conditioned. 


The foregoing criticism is meant to suggest that on such delicate 
international questions of political India (and perhaps of North 
Africa and of other complications of this most complicating war) 
you had better scan the manners of your contributors, and their 
qualifications, too. 


G. C. THOMSON, 
Swift Current, Sask. 


The Editor: 


After reading the article, Design for State Medicine, in the Febru- 
ary Forum by Mr. Morden Lazarus, a fair question might be asked: 
What is the goal that we are striving for in our democratic state of 
tomorrow? Is it to endow a vast and powerful politico-medical 
machine with further grants of special privilege or is the main 
objective the care and betterment of the nation’s health? It must 
surely be the latter. The teachings and practices of organized medicine, 
however, are not always synonymous with health. A history of medi- 
cine confirms that statement. A long trail strewn with human wreck- 
age tells a tragic story of trial and error methods. The popular 
cure-all of today is the cast-off encumbrance of tomorrow. One might 
cite in this instance that the highly lucrative tonsil game is now in the 
twilight zone of discard. 


A health program of a progressive nature demands a design of 
symmetry on a foundation of truth. Why has Mr. Lazarus given no 
consideration to the position that the drugless healing professions 
should occupy in the new scheme? Is it because their attainments and 
skill have not been proven? They have with persistent and em- 
barrassing frequency. It is said that in the United States 60 per cent. 
of the population in the urban centres utilizes, at some time or 
another, some branch of drugless therapy. And this growing demand 
for rational methods of healing is causing no little concern in the ranks 
of the opposition. We pay taxes to support our hospitals but are 
denied access to them unless we are prepared to submit to orthodox 
treatment by the men who have power and control. There is no 
need for democracy to be sentimental about established class privileges. 
Our new project should be built with only the people’s interests in 
mind. Every day on this continent thousands of people who are 
medical rejects are given alleviation and cure by drugless methods, 
yet, our organized medical societies deny the proven facts and are so 
ignoble as to label the success as quackery. Can a democracy benefit 
itself by giving more power to those who will submerge the truth 
because of narrow bigotry and chagrin? 


Mr. Lazarus rightly suggests that health is an educational problem. 
But if health education is to be colored, slanted or essential truths 
suppressed we shall still travel the downward path. Everyone will 
endorse more health education but who will dispense that education? 
Will it be left exclusively to the medical profession? If so then it is 
equally proper that all religious education should be granted to one 
sect.. The co-operative philosophy might be left in the hands of 
those who have monopoly control of markets. A form of health 
education that would smash error, break privilege and enforce the 
widest reformation would be the publication of case records where 
drugless therapy methods proved themselves superior to medical 
treatment. This to be done under the control of a bureau detached 
from professional interests. The outcry and resistance to such a plan 
would be the measure of its necessity. 


Mr. Lazarus is to be commended for his recommendations that a 
planned economy be an integral part of a broad health plan. It is in 
this field that medical science has failed lamentably to assert itself. 
The exploitation and manipulation of the nation’s food supplies 
deserve stiff battle. The physical depletion of our farmers under our 
existent system of production is a blot that cannot be escaped by those 
who have had the responsibilities of the nation’s health. 


From the general atmosphere our health progress is going to be 
marked by a much wider extension of the old system that catered to 
disease and not health. Two years of cuddling at Ottawa by the old 
guard inspires no other outlook. 


K. W. GUNN, 
London, Ont. 
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WELFARE 
 — Godfrey 


® GOOD government is a simple and unprovocative phrase, 
but it holds in itself all that a man or woman can ask of his 
community. It is easy to forget in the increasingly complex 
structure of our society that this direction of the common 
welfare is the only purpose of government. But once the 
definition is accepted, the lacks, the inequalities and the 
waste in our way of living become so evident that even those 
people who fear change or who profit from the status quo 
recognize the necessity for some degree of correction and 
salvage. 


Apart from an occasional reluctant and mean-spirited 
surrender to pressure from more progressive citizens, this 
recognition of the indefensible partialities of our system of 
government is usually manifested by gifts of money to 
charity. It is true, of course, to say that part of these alms 
will come from people genuinely moved by the distress they 
see about them and from others, who, while they understand 
the causes and know something of the remedies, nevertheless 
are willing to do what they can for the immediate good. But 
it is equally true to say that the existence of organized 
charity is a definitive condemnation of our society for it 
means that one section of the community must depend on 
the capricious sympathies of another section for many basic 
needs to which it is entitled by the most elementary moral 
and sotial standards. 


Although the fascist countries and the democracies share a 
fundamental characteristic of capitalism—an economic sys- 
tem based on wage labor and profit—their methods illustrate 
the polarity of the two schools of thought as to how the 
capitalist system can best be maintained and further ex- 
ploited. The fascists depend on a sort of state capitalism 
controlled by a tyrannical oligarchy, the capitalists of the 
western democracies on New Deals, Beveridge Plans and so 
on. In other words the fascists seize power and then run 
the country as though it were some gigantic slave plantation; 
the liberal capitalists try to retain power by offering as a 
bribe a bare minimum of social security. And the people 
of this world have been so pitifully ill-fed, ill-clothed and 
ill-educated that, except in rare instances, they have either 
fallen before the fascists or accepted the bribe. 


In Canada the present Liberal government hones by the 
latter means to purchase further terms of office. Unemploy- 
ment Insurance is already in effect, although the war boom 
has made it difficult to discover whether or not its extremely 
modest benefits will be of any value in a crisis. Now we are 
told to expect some variation of the Beveridge Plan. Un- 
doubtedly the government, especially since Mr. Bracken 
will shortly be needling it, will do an expert job of throwing 
dust in the eyes of the electorate. It is equally certain that 
when the dust settles the common people of this country will 
be little better off. What is of importance, however, is the 
acknowledgment that social welfare is a paramount responsi- 
bility of government. 

Social welfare agencies and services are at present sup- 
ported, then, partly by uneasy propitiaticns from privil 
groups and partly by finger-in-the-hole-in-the-dyke measures 
on the part of the government. And it would be disingenuous 
to suppose that under the present system it will ever be 
otherwise. The equitable distribution of social advantages, 
the full use of those curative and preventive properties to 
be found in a healthy society, can only be devlanad within 


a sotialist state. Indeed, so antipathetit is capitalism to the 
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principles of social welfare that one wonders at the conces- 
sions already made. Capitalism must be as tenacious of life 
as any other organism. But in recognizing the discrepancies, 
contradictions and downright injustices of our present society 
we should not be discouraged from making the best possible 
use of those materials and sources of support available. 


The community chest or federated charities method of 
raising money for private agency social work is vastly 
superior to the old parish-pump way. It, nevertheless, leaves 
untapped rich sources of money and goodwill. The collec- 
tion and administration of charitable funds have so far been 
left almost entirely to that economic and social stratum 
which also exercises its superiority by supporting orchestras, 
art galleries and other demonstrably cultural enterprises. 
Board-membership and a place reasonably high on the list of 
contributions are pretty accurate indications of wealth and 
position. Many of this group, of course, accept such re- 
sponsibilities from a real, if limited, sense of civic duty. But 
no matter how vulgar or how high-minded the motive, par- 
ticipation in organized charity seems to be a prerogative of 
the-leisure classes. 

This means that except for the well publicized donations 
wrung out of the employees of large businesses, the wage 
earning classes contribute very little and know very little 
about the cause to which they contribute. And this will 
remain so until labor and other of our middle-income groups 
are given some representation on the boards which collect 
and dispose of the money. It isn’t likely that the wage-earner 
will look with enthusiasm upon any scheme to nick him of 
a few more dollars. This springs partly from a justifiable 
suspicion that he is as close to being an object of charity as 
a dispenser of it, and partly from a real ignorance of the 
services performed for the community by the private 
agencies. But the wage-earner’s co-operation is very import- 
ant, particularly during the transition from private to public 
agencies, so, coupled with representation on the social agency 
boards he must also be given some idea of the nature of 
social work. 


Public agencies are beginning to take on some of the work 
hitherto done by private agencies. In principle this is a good 
thing. But under the present system public welfare can 
never take over the entire field of social work, nor can it be 
more than moderately effective so long as the government is 
controlled by groups latently or openly hostile to the theories 
on which the work is based. Obviously, only the government 
can administer such over-all schemes as the various types of 
social insurance and pensions. Too, they have assumed part 
of the responsibility for child protection and family welfare 
work. But many other types of agency are still left to 
private financing. Under pressure the government may 
exercise more responsibility in these and other fields, but so 
closely is the whole practice of social work interlocked with 
the fundamentals of good government that it will be impos- 
sible for the present or any like government to operate effi- 
ciently and justly any all-embracing plan for social security. 
Some progressive social workers feel that in certain types of 
agencies the red tape and narrow interpretation which are 
often characteristic of public agency administration would 
almost nullify the gain in principle. 

As important a factor as financing in social work is the 
quality of the personnel. In Canada, where until recently 
the opportunities have been slight, it is relatively high. 

ols of social work attached to universities are now 
graduating trained social workers and not only in established 
ds of social work but in expanding government programs 
are they in great demand. This professional training and 


the consequent broadening of the philosophy of social work,. 


has been the most important single element in the advances 
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made in agency administration and services during the past 
twenty years. Private agencies have shown more enterprise 
than public, especially municipal, agencies in taking advan- 
tage of the growing body of trained workers. When this 
advantage of employing only professional social workers in 
all fields of welfare, whether private or public, is fully rec- 
ognized many of the inefficiencies and misinterpretations 
which now hamper a great deal of the work will disappear. 
Good citizens could very effectively help to bring this about 
by insisting that the agencies, which after all are supported 
either by their taxes or their donations, should at least have 
all newcomers to their staffs men and women of professional 
standing. 


Right now there is a serious shortage of trained social work- 
ers. One reason is the short history of the profession. It is still 
young and too little publicized. Potential recruits are lost 
either because they do not know such training is available 
and such a profession exists or because it is confused in their 
minds with that career of good works reserved for jilted 
maidens. A campaign in the high schools and universities 
would help solve this particular aspect of the problem. 
Supplied with a description of the work and the training 
required, teachers could be encouraged to foster any likely 
talent they came across. This is being done to some extent 
already, but it is neither widespread nor well organized, to 
judge by popular ignorance of the profession. 


The low salary scale is another factor in the shortage. 
Since it is agreed that a very small increase in the budgets 
for the social services would meet a general, if not particu- 
larly generous, raise in the scale, the cause does not seem to 
lie in the lack of adequate financing. Nor can it be attributed 
entirely to the instinctive reluctance of the economic group 
which controls the private charities to pay a laborer a worthy 
hire. It seems rather to come from a misconception of the 
role and the function of the social worker, a misconception 
shared by a surprising number of otherwise well-informed 
people. Instead of understanding it as a profession with 
highly specialized techniques of its own they see it as a 
sort of lay counterpart of religious organizations in which a 
low standard of living is more than compensated for by 
promises of salvation. As far back as the nineteenth century 
the work of such intelligent and public spirited women as 
Octavia Hill and Beatrice Webb made this assumption 
ridiculous. But now when the fundamentals of social 
work are a science in their own right, when social work 
is entirely divorced from the lachrimose pietism of charity 
and when membership in the profession requires a university 
degree and one year, and more usually two, of post-graduate 
work, such a prejudice is not only ridiculous but dangerous. 


It is from the social workers themselves that the drive to 
correct both the lack of knowledge of their profession and 
the low salaries in it must come. Not only in the service they 
can render the. community are they invaluable, but in the 
influence they can exercise over social trends. But until they 
organize and together voice their recommendations and de- 
mands they will be no more effective than any other private 
citizens who protest inefficiency, ignorance and bad pay. 
Such a step would be inestimably rewarding in the new blood 
it would bring into the profession. 


Some social workers say that the purpose of their profes- 
‘sion is to eliminate the frictions and injustices which make 
their profession necessary. That is, the object of social work 
is to eliminate the necessity for it. But until that remote 
and happy day the need for it is so great that no matter 
how imperfect the system or how impure the source of sup- 
port, every. possible means must be taken to maintain and 
extend ‘it. we “AN te 9) om caged 
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GANDHI 
H, S. 


> TWO volumes* should help considerably to improve the 
public understanding of the political and moral outlook 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The first is a selection of articles 
and reports of interviews given by Mr. Gandhi during 
the period between Sir Stafford Cripps’ departure from 
India last May and the Mahatma’s arrest in August. 
The second volume is a selection of Gandhi’s published 
opinions covering a much longer period of time, and, there- 
fore, giving a better perspective of the Indian leader’s 
attitude to the events of our time. 

In order to understand Gandhi’s enormous authority 
both in India and abroad it is necessary to observe the 
way in which he has converted himself into a symbol of 
non-violence in a violent world. Gandhi, like Tolstoy, 
Romain Rolland and Tagore before him, has given telling 
expression to the moral degradation and shame which men 
bring upon themselves by the employment of violence in 
the greedy endeavor to subject their fellowmen to their 
service. This, coupled with Gandhi’s apparently artless 
simplicity and willingness to undergo personal suffering, 
has earned him the title of Mahatma and has created for 
him a vast political capital. 

How he has used this political capital is quite another 
story, and Mr. Raman’s selection of Gandhi’s opinions 
reveal the extent to which Gandhi has misled the Indian 
people. There are serious grounds for doubting the moral 
and political capacity of a man who has not been able 
resolutely and unequivocally to take the side of China in 
the presence of Japanese aggression. At the formal outbreak 
of war in September, 1939, Gandhi expressed “reasoned 
sympathy” for the cause of Britain and France, and he 
appealed to Hitler to stop his attack on Poland. However, 
when the Wehrmacht had rolled up the British and French 
armies in June, 1940, Gandhi praised Pétain and urged 
the British Government to imitate his example. This change 
of front looks more like shameless political opportunism 
than a policy dictated by the high morality of non-violence. 
Even in the short period covered by My Appeal to the 
British, Gandhi was capable of some remarkable shifts in 
policy. Early in May, 1942, he was advising the Indian 
National Congress to consider negotiation between a free 
India and the Japanese Government, and he was expressing 
strong opposition to the presence of American and Chinese 
troops in India. By late July the Japanese appeared to have 
extended themselves to the limit and in India a number of 
popular organizations, such as the Kisan Subhas (Peasant 
Unions), the All-India Trade Union Congress and the All- 
India Students’ Conference, had expressed support for the 
war. In these circumstances, Gandhi’s devotion to truth in 
its many manifestations prompted him to say that a free 
India would not hinder the operations of Chinese, American 
and British forces. 

In his political capacity Gandhi is a mass agitator but 
he is not a social or political revolutionary. His policy has 
always been to generate just enough political feeling to 
enable his backers to extract from the British some of the 
economic concessions they desire. Gandhi is opposed to 
extensive social. and) political. changes. He makes this 
amazing admission: (My Appeal to the British, p. 14). “I do 


*MY APPEAL TO THE. BRITISH: Mohandas K. Gandhi; John 
Day; pp. 94; $1.35. 

WHAT DOES GHANDI WANT: T. A. Raman; Oxford University 
Press; pp. 117; $1.50. 
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not deny the existence of hatred (for the British) among 
the people at large, nor its increase with the march of 
events. But I claim that my national prescription has kept 
it under subjection and even sterilized it to an extent.” 
This is one reason why it is frequently said that Britain’s 
trump card in India is Mahatma Gandhi. 


These selections from Gandhi’s printed opinions at once 
suggest a comparison with Nehru’s Autobiography and 
Glimpses of World History. Nehru is, by comparison, an 
enlightened and civilized modern man who, seeing the 
issues in the world today, has repudiated the sterile 
neutrality and isolationism of his saintly friend. Nehru is 
a leader in the best tradition of progressive democracy and 
an advocate of fundamental social reform. In the field of 
practical politics Gandhi is a reactionary and a defeatist. 
His thesis that it is useless for Britain and the United States 
to talk about fighting for liberty so long as they maintain 
a system of racial discrimination is one to which any civilized 
man will subscribe, but the task of statesmanship is not to 
let this proposition impede our war effort and to find a way 
out so that the war may be converted into a social process 
which will wipe out all undemocratic survivals of past 
epochs. Gandhi does not, however, seek a way out. He 
does not believe in the social and political value of this 
war or any other war, and the fact that Britain dominates 
his country is only a further excuse for inactivity and 
neutrality. 


Mr. Raman has added to his volume of selections a sum- 
ming up which, while it relates a number of useful facts, 
does* not contribute to our understanding of what has 
happened in India during the past year. He gives the 
standard pro-British interpretation which places all the 
blame for the failure and anarchy of Indian policy upon the 
shoulders of Gandhi. Mr. Churchill’s defiant speech on 
India, in the House of Commons on September 10th last, 
together with his grossly imperialist utterance in the Guild- 
hall a month later, confirm the suspicion that the offers 
made by Sir Stafford Cripps were merely tactical manoeuvres 
dictated by events of the moment. Confronted with the 
Cripps offer the honest pro-democratic Indian politician had 
a hard decision to make. On the one hand, he had to bear 
in mind the fact that any agreement to a bargain with 
Britain which did not produce some dramatic result in terms 
of mass nationalist aspiration would finish him as 4 
politician. On the other hand, he was witnessing the 
phenomenal collapse of British arms in Malaya and Burma. 
Could he support a policy which left British generals in 
complete charge of Indian defenses? As it turned out the 
Cripps offer was not attractive enough to win the enthv- 
siastic support of the leading Indian politicians. This was 
Gandhi’s opportunity, and, when the pro-democratic ele 
ments in the Indian Congress had failed in their efforts to 
find a possible basis for collaboration with the United 
Nations, the Gandhi faction seized power. The Mahatma’s 
policy of neutrality was the logical alternative to the pro 
democratic policy which Nehru and Azad have tried to 
promote over the years. 


The fact that the Viceroy has indiscriminately jailed the 
supporters of Gandhi and the supporters of democracy in 
the ranks of the Congress suggests that the British are 
more interested in breaking up the Congress than in building 
a solid bloc of Indian democrats. They may succeed in 
this endeavor, but they cannot stop the political develop 
ment of the Indian people. The Peasant Unions and the 
Trade Unions are canalizing the militant energies of 
people against the enemy, and the outcome may very well 
be one quite unacceptable in like manner to Gandhi, the 


Viceroy and the Japanese High ; 
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CLAY JUGS 
Vathalia Mandell 


> THE LITTLE girl looked distrustfully at the foreigner. 

“How much do you want for your clay jugs?” he asked. 

“They are ten centavos each.” 

“T’ll take one,” he said, giving her the money. 

It was late afternoon. The concrete square effused the 
sun’s intense heat. The hot dusty air hovered heavily like 
a laden cloud. It was always the same in Cadereyta all year 
round—blistering afternoons followed by freezing nights. 

Market day was over; the square was deserted except for 
an occasional Indian still gathering his left-over wares. 
Rough dirt roads and burro trails led from the village 
square into the valleys and mountains whose fantastic 
shadows blotted out the tinier far-between villages. The 
mountains and sky were purple again in the approaching 
twilight. Stretches of barren, arid land looked softer in the 
purplish haze. Even the stench subsided from the rain-hole 
where the drinking water slaked the thirst of man and beast 
alike; the thick green scum over it turned purple, too. The 
dry, dusty earth lost its cruel, torrid glint. Indians trekked 
back through the mountains to their straw and mud huts 
to prepare for the next market day. Maybe the Holy Virgin 
would help them sell more clay pots next time. They had 
some maiz for tortillas—that would keep them for awhile. 
Their ragsPp—maybe the Holy Virgin—maybe manana— 
manana—the everlasting manana that never seems to come, 
yet holds the hope that lies only in the unknown future. 

The girl dug her toes into the dust, burrowing toward 
the concealed dampness beneath to soothe her hot, bare 
feet. She shifted the rope on which some thirty clay jugs 
were strung, to her other shoulder, and backed away, gawp- 
ing at the stranger. 

“Come here,” he said. 

She stopped but did not advance. 

“How many have you sold today?” 

“Two,” she mumbled, not lifting her eyes from her dirty 
toe scrawling in the dust. 

“Have you been out all day?” 

“Yes, since dawn,” was her indifferent reply. 

For a moment the stranger’s face twinged with pity. 
Twenty centavos all day—and probably another day to 
make the jugs. Timelessness—the Mexican mafiana—labor 
without beginning or end—life with little purpose but to 
keep alive. A fatalism—pervasive, though fleeting, filled 
him—an unpessimistic fatalism—with neither hope nor 
regret in it. 

“Let me see your jugs,” he asked her. 

She unslung the rope from her shoulder and handed him 
her burden. The rope was sticky with sweat; the jugs were 
hot and heavy. The man gingerly fingered the rope for a 
dry spot. It slipped from his hands. Smash! He glanced 
at the girl. She was staring silently at the jagged pieces. 

He took out his new Mexican leather wallet and fished 
out a five-peso note from among his American dollars. 
There now! That was really a stroke of luck, he quickly 
reflected. Her wares would be more than paid for; she 
could go home and rest. ; 

“Here you are,” he said, in a tone of righteous patronage. 

She looked sullenly at his offer without moving. 

Well—of all the nerve! Give these Indians a finger, and 
they want a hand. So—it is not enough. I suppose she 
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wants more just because I broke them; I don’t mind the 
money, but I’m not a sucker, he argued. 

“How much do you want for your jugs?” 

No answer. 

“Is five pesos not more than enough?” 

“Yes, sefior.” 

“Then why don’t you take it?” He relented. That was 
it. Too much. She was honest. He glowed with goodwill. 


“Here take it,” he coaxed, “I am glad to do this for you.” 


Again no answer. She bent down to gather up the pieces 
in her filthy wide skirt. 

“What is wrong now, did you not say it is enough?” 

She transferred the fragments to her rebozo, rose, settled 
the mass on her back, and tied the ends of the rebozo 
around her forehead, Indian-fashion. She looked up at him. 

“Sefior, look what you have done; I don’t want your 
money.” 

She did not want money! What was she working for? 

“But, why?” he queried. 

“Sefior, every day I leave my hut in the mountains to 
come here to sell my jugs; when night falls, I return. I do 
this every day. You have broken all my jugs; there is not 
a whole one left among them. What shall I do now? It is 
still light and I have nothing left to sell.” 


The stranger laughed. The little girl ambled sadly away. 


Unban Dawn 


Beyond blue railings of rain 
the door-bolts 
Of reluctant day slide back, 
letting in 
Slashes of sound that fork metal fingers 
Into sleep-sotted eyes. 


Whispers of frowsy nightmares 
Are folded away, 
and morning’s lank locks 


Pinned unresisting into place, 
as the sun 


Yawns abroad its yellow warning light: 
Greening the libido behind the rails. 
Rita Adams 


Artist 
Scorned if blessed with originality, 
Forewarned, living precisely with finality, 
Yours is not the obvious world; your 
Flower raised in the mire cannot endure 
The common dust, the unappreciation 
Nor the broad smile of toleration 
Greet your soul-deposit where alive 
Inspiring sweat precipitates your love, 
Starved and alone or strangled from ill 
Praise to pulse your dream till 
Breath is gone and slow amazement 
Flame above the residue, an unapparent 
Few to feel what compensates 
For this ordeal where the eternal reverberates. 


James McDermott 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


ANTHOLOGY OF CONTEMPORARY LATIN AMERICAN 
POETRY: Edited by Dudley Fitts, New Directions, $3.50. 


Dr. Dudley Fitts, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., provides trans- 
lations for poems by more than ninety-five poets from each of the 
twenty Republics comprising the Greater America in his Anthology 
of Latin American Poetry just published by New Directions. All but 
three of the poets are still living. 


Latin America is above all proud of her poets. Even her diplomats 
hire poets as their ghost writers, and then the economists, the engineers 
and the chemists who will give material expression to that profound 
humanism with which they hope to unify a world at once chaotic 
and resplendent with promise. 


The translations are a hyphen for the understanding of two civiliza- 
tions, Anglo and Latin American. They are as great doors carved in 
heroic symbols of remote mythology ushering their reader into a vast 
chamber resonant with full symphony of men’s nerves tensed to 
today’s apocalypse, to the ghosts of his mystical past, built upon 
columns of verse made sonorous as drums, by certainty of man’s 
inherent nobility. 

Jungles seethe through the power of Paul Oettero Reiche’s 
“America”, 

“No one knows how these jungles were born, 
From the green cataclysm of all the crystals, 

of all the silences, of all the perfumes, 

of the water, of the breezes, 

of the sky, of the earth,” 

and “fields made fertile by the roaring Amazon, 
the herbs, the grasses, the plants, and the trees, 
the valleys, the swamps, the high frigid zones .. . 


Home of “the man of America” who will be like the Stones of Cuzco, 
mysterious, like the waters of Xochimilco, pure—a lake caught in the 
embrace of white volcanoes, camelia-decked trees, and blazing sand, 
its surface a delicate lacework of islands carpeted with violets, 
mimosa, purple bougainvillia and white poppies delicate as dreams— 
will be like the luxuriant jungles, fecund, like the rivers, turbulent, like 
the wind, agile, like the jaguar, untamed, like the sea, profound. 
The turgid rhythm of towering palms, the flute-like music of 
bamboo forests haunts the song of this Bolivian poet, the vigor 


“of the races that felled the emerald forest, 
fusing in retorts of clay, the lightning bolts, 
that burn in the bowels of iron and diamonds 
of the eastern Sierra.” 


The heart of the Venezuelan Jose Ramon de Heredia cries 
raucously as a guitar whose strings are struck flat and sharp with the 
palm of the hand, over the plight of the children of Spain. 

“as if in absurd Almanacs every Christmas should be blotted out, 
as all the little festive trees be burnt, 

as Santa Claus were lost 

and all the little shoes be left alone, pitifully alone, 
beneath empty cradles. 

Let a piece of night curdle in your eyes, 

let heavy curtains cast down our sight, 

let wide leaden doors be shut behind us, 

let death’s cotton stop up our ears, 

so that we shall not hear that noiseless breaking of wings, 
that fall of angels, 

under amazed skies, and stupefied, grieving moons.” 


The war in Spain was not a political issue, nor even a social one, 
profound as is the social conscience of Latin America. It was a per- 
sonal grief. Oscar F. Castro mourns the poet Garcia Lorca, shot: by 
a Franco firing squad: 

“He wore the day in his belt, 

like a cutlass of silver 

he carried a gypsy guitar 

slung across h's saddle. 

Ballads of new lustre 

unfolded in his throat 

and the wail of the cante jondo (peasant lament) 
licked at it like flames. 

When he burst into song, 

the whole of Spain sang with him. 

and when he was assassinated 

his blood shot up to stain the stars, and then 
how it broke the soul of Spain”. 

There has been criticism of the translations, and of the selections 
made by Dudley Fitts, both by the New York Times, and by the 
Nation. Certainly the poems selected from the immense treasury by 
Chilean poets, Pablo Neruda who fought in Spain, and Gabriela 
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Mistral, first woman poet of great influence and the first poet to 
translate the ballads of the Indians into a fortifying current of tradi- 
tion and beauty within the context of Chilean thought, are not their 
best. But the translator’s job is a thankless one. This is the first rea] 
introduction to Latin American poetry for Anglo Americans who have 
only a hazy knowledge of Spanish but a great deal of goodwill. The 
translator is to be congratulated for his success in incorporating s 
much of the major work by contemporary Latin artists. The galaxy 
is limitless. 
JOSEPHINE HAMBLETON. 


EUROPEAN POWERS AND SOUTH-EAST AFRICA, 1796-1856: 
Mabel V. Jackson, Ph.D.; Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 284; $6.25, 


This book is not worth $6.25, and it is hard to understand why 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company have made inroads into 
Britain’s short supply of paper to publish a work which neither 
illuminates nor informs in a degree sufficient to excuse its production, 
The study of imperialism is both fascinating and necessary because it 
involves an examination of the most important single set of political 
relationships existing today, and it would seem reasonable that the 
study of even such a small segment of the subject as that undertaken 
by Miss Jackson would contribute to our understanding. The author 
of European Powers and South-East Africa has, however, produced a 
below average Ph.D. thesis which is dull, obscure and devoid of any 
capacity to add to our perception of why mankind is moving along its 
present paths. 

Miss Jackson has read all the books and documents, and she 
tells us with a reverent care for facts that in “the busy summer of 
1834” the Imaun of Muskat sent Armeia Bin Hafman to London for 
the purpose of putting out diplomatic feelers; that on August 14th, 
1858, Portugal recognized the independence of the Transvaal Republic, 
and so on. Naturally these facts are important, but in Miss Jackson's 
hands they contribute not one whit to a sensible picture of the 
human relationships which developed in the sixty years of her study. 
She tells us that the principal economic activity of the Portuguese at 
Mozambique was slave-trading; she tells us in passing that the 
printipal markets for slaves were in Reunion and Arabia, and yet 
she leaves us with no information about the jobs on which thes 
slaves labored; no idea of the larger economy of which they must 
have been a part; no knowledge of the financing of the trade or any 
of the vital facts which are necessary to envisaging the dynamics of 
imperialism in one stage of its development. On the other hand, she 
gives us a long and boring account of the negotiations and activities 
of a certain Captain Owen, which leaves us just where we started. 


A good deal of Miss Jackson’s book is concerned with the attempts 
on the part of the British to suppress the slave trade. This worthy 
cause she ascribes to humanitarianism, and yet she reveals pretty 
clearly, although unconsciously, that the anti-slave crusade was not a 
movement to end exploitation but to change and modernize its tech- 
nique. The destruction of the primitive economy of the native races, 
the levying of head taxes and the creation of modern forms of 
poverty were better methods of exploitation than slave raiding—and 
it was easier on the conscience of the exploiter. As a matter of fact, 
one of the deductions from what Miss Jackson tells us is that anti- 
slavery was a fine ideological weapon in endeavors to gain control of 
native states, and it never seriously interfered with the prosperity of 
the merchant trade. The French Revolutionary Government was the 
only one which ever actually raised the slaves against their masters 
(page 48). 

Miss Jackson’s book has little value because it is a compilation of 
obscure and little-known facts, not analyzed, but knit together by a 
number of social, historical and political prejudices no better and no 
worse than those of the average middle-class man who supported 
Hitler in 1937, Chamberlain in 1938, Mannerheim in 1939, the 
appeasement of Japan in 1940, and today is whooping it up for the 
American Century, Anglo-Saxon peace and Arthur Krock’s version 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

H.S. 


ALL NIGHT LONG: Erskine Caldwell; Collins (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce); pp. 283; $2.75. 


Erskine Caldwell undoubtedly knows a lot about Russia and 
Russians, and certainly admires the bravery of their spirit and their 
courage, but he has not managed to convey or promote that sympathy 
in his story of Russian partisan fighters behind the Nazi line. To reat 
“All Night Long” is to search vainly for the spark that will give tt 
authenticity. It is likely that many of the incidents of the agony of 
life in captured Russians villages are true; that many exploits of the 
bands of guerrillas are authentic, but for 283 pages you are haunted 
by the ghosts of the people who really performed them. As you close 
the book, you feel that Mr. Caldwell might well have started off with 
the usual warning about similarities being purely coincidental. 
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The confusion and disappointment in the book stem, perhaps, from 
the feeling you cannot help but have that Mr. Caldwell felt that now 
was the time to write a book, and what better setting than the 
ravaged land of Russia and what better heroes than the incredibly 
brave men and women of that country. But with all the world lost 
in wonder and admiration for their courage and endurance it is dis- 
appointing to find them talking like the villains of a Cc movie. 
Perhaps Russians do talk that way—in sort of comic strip jargon— 
but it doesn’t sound right. Simplicity is not moronic, but the sim- 
plicity that Caldwell has used is almost that. If to translate the 
essence of Russian guerrillas’ life into American idiom is too difficult, 
then Mr. Caldwell might better have confined himself to a more 
reportorial job rather than to have cluttered his novel with uncom- 
fortably phony conversations. 

A comparison with “For Whom the Bell Tolls” must inevitably 
spring to mind as you plough through “All Night Long” and if you 
enjoyed Mr. Hemingway’s story on the Spanish war, you will be 
doubly disappointed with Mr. Caldwell’s story of the Russian, which 
is neither personal fish nor large time impersonal fowl. “_— 


HEARING A FAR CALL: M. Eugenie Perry: Ryerson; pp. 12; 60c. 


The narrative poem, which makes up this chapbook, tells of the 
love-life of a professional singer who is separated from her husband by 
her devotion to her career and who joins him only in death. This 
rather restricted theme is developed from a personal basis and is 
inclined to reflect the narrowness of interests of an all-love-story 
magazine, in which outer events are appraised from the viewpoint of 
the adolescent heroine. There are a number of violent metaphors like, 

“The boldest strokes of Nature’s lavish brush” 
and poetic archaisms, as “princely ploy” or “flowery snood.” There 
are also, however, some sharp lyrical passages: 
“Love is a song, 
Thrilling the arid chambers of my life 
With chords elysian; 
A swelling euphony, a swift diapason of joy, 
Dwindling until through muted melody 
The strain is stilled. 
Love is a pulsing song.” 

The course of the narrative involves Vienna together with an 
Austrian baron, who is brought in, apparently, in order to heighten 
the emotional excitement of the ending, and perhaps with the implica- 
tion that there are no interesting people in Canada. 


Poetically, I found the most satisfying feature of the work to be 
the author’s obvious ease in Canadian imagery; that is, pines, maples 
and mayflowers are referred to as having an unconscious associative 
value. And in the high-minded approach to the theme itself there is 
a certain fineness of spirit which largely counterbalances the prosaic 
portions of the poem and the melodramatic treatment of the climax. 


ALAN CREIGHTON. 


BALCONY EMPIRE: Reyno!ds and Eleanor Packard; Oxford; pp. 
380; $3.75. 


Why is it that Balcony Empire, a well and entertainingly written 
account of Italy at war by the head of the Rome office of the U.P. 
and his journalistic wife, is so much less interesting a book than Berlin 
Diary or even Last Train from Berlin? The Packards cover Musso- 
lini’s adventures in Ethiopia, Spain and Albania and Italy’s participa- 
tion in the war up to and even after the belligerency of the United 
States. They are interesting about Italian morale and how it could be 
broken. It is political history dished up with a good sauce of journal- 
istic scoops and near scoops, but it all adds up to “recommended” 
rather than “must” reading. This is partly, of course, because Italy 
Just cannot be of such absorbing interest to us as is Germany. Not 
only the weakest link in the Axis chain, she has become the slightly 
pathetic, even comic, member of the evil partnership, and as such our 
feelings towards her aren’t charged with the same emotion. But 
another reason that the book is not so interesting as Shirer’s is that the 
Packards seem to lack any intense feeling for democracy from which 
to make their judgments of fascism. Their primary feeling, even in 
Franco Spain, seems to be interest rather than horror in the events 
taking place. Of course they are convinced democrats but they lack, 
or their book lacks, that between-the-lines heat of feeling which 
identifies objective reporting with a progressive outlook. 


H. J. 
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I know a naval chap, who sails the sea, 

In danger from the depths and from the skies, 
Risking his life, he, with unfrightened eyes, 

Helps stand the watch that keeps our country free. 
But I think I’m as valorous as he: 

No baser soul can hope to realize 

To what great heights of fortitude I rise 

When I forego my second cup of tea! 


I know an airman, one who used to be 
A brilliant lawyer, and extremely wise; 
Ambitious, sturdy, full of enterprise, 
He’s now a pilot, though he’s thirty-three. 
But why should he receive a D.F.C.? 

Is he a hero just because he flies? 

I am the man the press should eulogize 
When I forego my second cup of tea! 


I know a sniper in the infantry. 

Who recklessly his perilous pastime plies, 

Indulging never in the least surmise 

As to the end of his activity. 

But here’s the way the matter looks to me: 

What if in foreign earth at last he lies? 

I die more deaths than a whole army dies 

When I forego my second cup of tea! 

ENVOI 

Prince, I am not inclined to moralize, 
That I’m quite modest you can plainly see— 

But lesser deeds of bravery I despise 


When I forego my second cup of tea! 
C. P. Thomas. 
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